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THE HEROIC DEFENDER OF CRETE: MAJOR-GENERAL B. C. FREYBERG, V.C., C.M.G.,D.S.0. AND TWO BARS, WHOSE DAUNTLESS 
DEFENCE OF THE ISLAND AGAINST VIOLENT ONSLAUGHTS HAS CHECKED NAZI PLANS IN THE MIDDLE EAST. 


It seems specially fitting that a famous Empire soldier, Whose exploits in war and 
peace rival those of the heroes of antiquity, should be Commander-in-Chief of the 
Allied Forces in Crete during the desperate German attacks on the cradle of 
Hellenic civilisation. Aged fifty-one, he was wounded nine times in the last war, and 
mentioned six times in despatches. He gained the Victoria Cross leading his men 
through a weak point in the German lines at Beaumont Hamel in 1916, having 
Previously won the D.S.O. at Gallipoli by swimming two miles to shore from a British 
destroyer and deluding the Turks by flares into anticipating an Allied landing, which 


actually took place elsewhere. In an. attempt, the second, to swim the English 
Channel, he got within 400 yards of the coast in 1925. Before assuming supreme 
command in Crete, General Freyberg, who was born in London and brought up in 
New Zealand, was Commander-in-Chief of the 2nd New Zealand Expeditionary Force, 
which covered itself with glory in the Battle of Greece. Over 250 enemy aircraft 
had been destroyed in Crete by May 26, when it was reported that sharp hand-to- 
hand fighting between Maleme and Candia was continuing. In their fury of 
frustration Nazi bombers have devastated Cretan cities. (Photograph by Lenare.) 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


i iad an educated man were asked to name the greatest duties. In fact, the insistence on equality humblest as well as of the greatest Englishman, 
change in the world—or at least in the civilised before the law was more jealously guarded in the The only exception was afforded by the press. 
part of it—during the last two hundred years, he eighteenth century than it is to-day : the droit adminis- gang, whose cruel and unjust despotism fell, paradoxi- 
would almost inevitably give the wrong answer. tratif, so strong a principle of our great modern cally enough, on that section of the community 
He would recall that his great-great-great-great- bureaucracy in its official dealings, was almost unknown. which did most to preserve the freedom of the rest, 
grandparents were without trains or motor-cars or Only Parliament, superseding the King of earlier days, 
telephones or electricity or gas-cookers or daily papers was above the law. It was, indeed, this legal equality But to-day, and in an increasing measure for many 
great that constituted for our ancestry that much-vaunted years past, class has been the dominating theme, 
reflect thing—English liberty. The freedom from arbitrary conscious or sub-conscious, of the modern mind. It is 
these punishment and arrest was the birthright of the not for nothing that the poets—who, though a species of 


or (what I fancy must have affected them a 
deal more) running water. And he would 
that a man who was permanently without 
useful amenities was separated from him by 
so wide a gulf of experience as to be virtually 
a denizen of another world. But I think he 
would be wrong. Reading the familiar letters 
of our ancestors, I am always struck by the 
similarity of the way in which their minds 
and ours react to the everyday problems of 
material life: I mean, tackling a job of work or 
going a journey or shopping or fighting a war 
(absence of aeroplanes, tanks and 14-inch guns 
notwithstanding). In all these matters, after 
a little initial surprise at the technical miracles 
achieved since their day, they would fully 
understand us and we they. For we should 
still be on common ground. 


But there is one mental attitude—a more 
or less constant and imescapable one for the 
men and women of the twentieth century— 
with which our ancestors, so far as I am able 
to judge, were not familiar. It is that of class 
awareness. By this I do not mean to suggest 
that there were no class barriers in the reign, 
say, of Queen Anne or George II. They were, 
indeed, more rigid than they are to-day, and 
far more clearly defined. But they were no 
more a problem, whether to the rich or to the 
poor or to the in-betweens, than the weather 
is a problem. People who were poor were 
frequently grieved by their poverty, because 
it stood between them and the fulfilment of 
their needs and desires; and people who were 
rich were (probably not so frequently) sorry for 
those who were poor. But such reflections 
never seem to have worried them as they do 
us, presumably because it uever occurred to 
anyone that worrying about them would alter 
them. Class division and distinction was to 
them a natural phenomenon, like a shower or 
asmeli. And this seemed to be as true in the 
old England, as no less an authority on the 
class war than Engeis himself admits, of the 
poor as the rich. “ They were comfortable in 
their silent vegetation.” The class system, with 
its gross inequalities and human limitations, 
was as universally accepted as the South Downs 
or the Bristol Channel. There it was, and a 
man based his life on it without further con- 
sideration. The social problem, so far as it was 
considered, consisted in allowing for a reason- 
ably free flow of talent between the classes— 
always more liberally interpreted in England 
than in any other State of Christendom—and 
in the practical alleviation by the philanthropist 
or the State of human suffering wherever it 
became sufficiently obvious to shock the sleepy 
conscience or disturb the peace of the com- 
munity. The poor were relieved, if they were 
relieved at all, not because their own existence 
as poor affronted the general mind — either 
that of their own or of their richer neighbours 
—but because they were hungry or because 
they had cholera. 





COMMANDER OF THE ARAB LEGION IN THE MIDDLE EAST, AND SUC- 


men generally unhappyin the conductof their own 
affairs, are strangely right in their diagnosis of 
those of others—have dwelt in recent years so 
exclusively on the class war. The’ sense and 
resentment of class have been part of the air the 
moderns have breathed. Those who belong, 
or think they belong, to a “ higher ”’ class, even 
those—and they are many—who still pride 
themselves on it socially, are politically ashamed 
of it. They feel, or feel that they ought to feel, 
that they are taking an unfair advantage of 
the rest of the community. Those whose 
predecessors looked down on their less fortunate 
fellow-citizens as “‘cads’’ are themselves pro- 
claimed as cads to-day. In the same way, 
those who are members of what used to 
be called by the prim “the lower orders” 
are apt to be perpetually troubled by an uneasy 
and resentful feeling that they are not getting 
a square deal. Neither of these feelings is a 
comfortable one, and neither makes for a 
happy social environment or for political and 
national strength and unity. They produce 
a kind of permanent acid stomach-ache in 
the body politic. It is indeed a curiously 
disruptive feeling, and it is interesting to see 
how the dictators who so confidently foretell 
the approaching demise of the democracies 
have made use of it to further their ends. 
The earlier Bolshevist dictators stimulated the 
class war by exhorting the poor of other 
countries to hate and distrust the rich. Their 
Nazi emulators, going one better, have exhorted 
the poor of other countries to hate the rich, 
and the rich of other countries to hate the 
poor. The division thus sown in the ranks 
of their neighbours has been worth many 
Panzer divisions to them. It was by this 
means that they enslaved France. But for 
the inherent and instinctive patriotism and 
national unity of the English in time of danger 
they might have enslaved England likewise. 


For here is the spiritual malaise of the age: 
the poison at the root of the human tree. So 
far as it operates to secure the removal of 
practical abuses and oppressions it serves, like 


CESSOR OF LAWRENCE OF ARABIA—MAJOR JOHN BAGOT GLUBB PASHA, other poisons skilfully administered, a useful 


0.B.E., M.C., WHO WAS REPORTED KILLED IN ACTION IN IRAQ, FROM 
ENEMY SOURCES, NOW HAPPILY DENIED: A PHOTOGRAPH IN ARAB 
DRESS AT AMMAN, TRANSJORDAN. 

forty-three, son of the late Major-General Sir Frederick Glubb, K.C.M.C., 


purpose. But where it does not, it aggravates 
instead of cures the material ills from which 
men suffer. For it evokes two of the most 


“ Abu Hanaik,” ‘as he is nicknamed by the Bedouins, amongst whom he has lived destructive passions in the world—envy in the 
oted himself si led Colonel 


Peake Pasha, as the Emir Abdulla of Transjordan’s right-hand man, in 1939. 


poor and fear in the rich. Our enemies, who 


“Abu Hanaik” means “The Father of a Jaw,” because he bears the mark of a are masters in the serving of poisons, are well 
wound in the last war, to an Arab a signal mark of honour. For years he has aware of this. Wherever envy and fear are 


Transjordan meets Syria and Iraq, and before that spent earlier years in Iraq, allowed, still more encouraged, to run their course, 
where his infiuence among the tribes where the pipeline russ is as grest ss & destruction follows as sure as night follows day. 


fi ie igi 
teps of Lawrence of Arabia,” For it is the paradox of every materialist 


by Douglas Glen (Rich and Cowan), the author describes an animated conversation philosophy that it ends in arousing the very 
rule of Major Glubb, to us another Lawrence.” Glubb Pasha, in fact, has long forces that destroy, not create, material things. 
assumed the romanti 


tic mantle of Lawrence, and in the present war, as Kaid el 
Aam, Commander of the Arab Legion, he has been active among the Arabs, 
whose esteem and affection he enjoys. (Planet.) 





In one other material respect, peculiar 
to England, the relationship between 
the classes was modified. There was 
equality—absolute in theory and, allow- 
ing for the unavoidable force of human 
corruption and graft, not very markedly 
less so in practice—before the law. Not 
all Governor Wall’s wealth nor his 
rank nor his powerful connections could 
save him from being hanged by the 
common hangman in front of the 
common crowd for a vile breach of the 
common law committed twenty years 
before in the discharge of his official 





As from June7, the price of The Illustrated London News (in common with 
other weekly newspapers) will be one shilling and sixpence for each copy. 
This rise in price has been necessitated not only by difficulties in the supply 
of paper, but a general rise in working costs. It has been thought better 
to retain the number of pages and the general high quality of printing 
and contents, rather than to make any reductions that would be necessary 
were the original price to be retained. 

At the same time, the circulation of The Illustrated London News must 
be rationed, which means that the number of copies available for sale 
by your retailer will, to some extent, be curtailed. We therefore make 
an appeal to all our readers to lend or share their copies; or to come 
to some arrangement with friends whereby all who desire to read 
The Illustrated London News may do so. 








When the ratidnalists of the most indus- 


trious and ambitious age recorded in 
history discounted religion and patriot- 
ism as non-utilitarian and therefore 
anti-progressive forces, they unwittingly 
set up in their place a golden calf. They 
encouraged the rich to be “ profiteers 
and the poor to be “‘robbers.” And the 
clash between the two resulted, as the 
clash of greed always does, in the 
destruction of the wealth both 
coveted, until the flames of thelr 
mutual hatred created a common 
denominator in the gangster and the 
dictator. Hitler is only the herd 
gangster ex the class war ex mine 
teenth-century materialism. 
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THE EPIC 


THE SAVING SENSE OF HUMOUR UNDER DIFFICULTIES! A LORRY-LOAD OF BRITISH TROOPS 
ON THE WAY TO THE GREEK COAST WHOSE ATTITUDE REVEALS THEIR DAUNTLESS MORALE 
AFTER FIGHTING AGAINST TREMENDOUS ODDs. 


A LIGHTER LOADED WITH STEEL-HELMETED TOMMIES COMING ALONGSIDE A TROOPSHIP IN A 


GREEK PORT. THESE PICTURES WERE TAKEN BY AN OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPHER WITH THE TROOPS 
WHO ENDURED THE SAME SUFFERINGS, 


45,000 have been evacuated,” said the Prime Minister in the House on April 30, 
adding, ‘‘ We have much to be thanxful for,’’ and since then many others managed 
to escape by dint of undaunted courage amid almost insuperable difficulty. The pluck 
and high morale of our men marked the high-spot amid the scenes of embarkation. 
Mr. Richard McMillan, a special correspondent with the British forces in Greece, 
Wrote at the time, from an embarkation port: ‘‘ As the B.E.F. moved down to the 


EVACUATION FROM GREECE: DAUNTLESS BRITISH FORCES. 


““ SUNDERLAND ” FLYING-BOATS PLAYED A BIG PART IN THE EVACUATION. BRINGING THE 
LAST MEN ABOARD IN A ROWING-BOAT. THE R.A.F. AND THE FLEET AIR ARM SHOWED 
SUPERB COOLNESS UNDER INCESSANT BOMBING ATTACKS WHILST RESCUING THE TROOPS. 


HEN the history of this war comes to be written few events are likely to excel 

the dramatic withdrawal of the Empire forces from Greece at the end of 

April, after the immense superiority of enemy mechanised forces, with their command 
of the air, had rendered evacuation imperative. It is now known that the German 
High Command confidently anticipated that the entire force would be annihilated, 
but, in fact, out of a total of about 60,000 men, all but 12,000, including casualties, 
were successfully carried away to Crete and elsewhere by a combination of superb 
skill and courage, the men contesting the enemy’s advance yard by yard even to the 
last few inches of Greek soil. Under the most difficult circumstances a modern army 
could experience, thanks to the great skill and devotion of all three Services in 
the face of heavy and sustained air attacks on the ports and beaches, ‘at least 
(Continued below. 


AU REVOIR, BUT NOT GOOD-BYE! A CROWDED TRANSPORT MOVING OFF FROM ANCHORAGE. 


’ IN THE EVACUATION OF OVER 45,000 MEN ONLY TWO DESTROYERS AND ONE TROOP- 


CARRYING TRANSPORT WERE LOST. 


beaches, the British wounded who had been tended in Greek hospitals got out of 
their beds and hobbled along to join them. They hopped along through the twilight, 
singing the ; s of their fathers. There was ‘ Tipperary’ and ‘Pack up Your 
Troubles.’ Th was no panic, no disorder.” The Navy and merchant ships, big 
** Sunderland \’ fiying-boats, and anything procurable, took them away with little loss. 
It was an epic retreat. (British Official Photographs.) 
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WINGED INVADERS OF CRETE: DETAILS OF TROOP-CARRYING GLIDERS. C 


Drawincs BY ouR Speciat Artist G. H. Davis. 
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OUR PICTURE SHOWS IN SECTION A TYPICAL GERMAN TROOP-CARRYING GLIDER WITH TWO N.C.O. PILOTS AND SIX FULLY-EQUIPPED SOLDIERS IN THE CABIN. NOTE THE LANDING-SKID, 
WHICH ENABLES THE CRAFT TO COME TO A STANDSTILL IN A DISTANCE OF TEN YARDS. 


VIEWED FROM THE GROUND, INVADING GLIDERS WOULD BE DISTINGUISHABLE BY. THE WIDE SPAN OF THE WINGS, 
COMPARED WITH THE LENGTH OF THE BODY; AND OF COURSE THEIR FLIGHT IS SILENT. THE WIDE SPAN 
OF A TROOP-CARRYING GLIDER IS VERY EVIDENT WHEN COMPARED WITH 
THAT OF A TROOP-CARRYING , POWER-DRIVEN AIRCRAFT. 


GERMAN” Ju 52“ 
= RYING 
















AN IMPRESSION BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST OF A FLIGHT OF TROOP-CARRYING GLIDERS COMING IN TO LAND. ALTHOUGH DIFFICULT TO DETECT IF GLIDING IN FROM A GREAT HEIGHT, 
BECAUSE OF THEIR SILENCE, ONCE SPOTTED, THEIR SLOW SPEED MAKES THEM AN EASY MARK. 
. , ea = were eet, 
oa ee ASSUMING THE GLIDER MAKES A FREE GLIDE OF BS MINUTES , in THIS TIME If CAN COVER ae 
eer. 7 ee Se = ribere ais BETWEEN 70 & 100 mites. ’ 
GUS oF OS ’ i 
. APPROXIMATELY 160 “igs. Sade atl, urd oe” NO Yes REAPS 
‘ ; 4 ; a 
ONCE 
: FL Combis 
ACCORDING TO THE HEIGHT AT WHICH IT IS RELEASED FROM THE TOWING AEROPLANE, SO CAN BE JUDGED THE DISTANCE OF A FREE GLIDE. A FULLY LADEN GLIDER CAN TRAV are 
AT A SPEED OF OVER A MILE A MINUTE. onthe 
“ short 
i n Crete, in which the Germans have made extensive trains” of gliders towed by high-powered aeroplanes and escorted by fighters have Sout 
With the heavy air attack o ete, glia 4: ian 

use of not only parachutists but troops in gliders, this form of aerial warfare takes obvious possibilities, but the pros and cons are many. Anti-aircraft fire and defen a ; ‘a s 
centre place in the war news. The German Air Force has long beén proficient in aeroplanes might well play havoc with such air-borne troops. Weather, too, vo glide 
the art of gliding, and it was, in fact, the restrictions imposed on Germany con- play an important part in any large-scale glider operation, and presumably X J ag * arms 
cerning the manufacture of aeroplanes which led to a gliding ‘‘ boom " in that spotting aircraft would be sent in advance. The battle for Crete is still yg a lull 
country. For some time past the Russian Army has been conducting experiments between British and Empire troops on one side and German air-borne troops “ern resul 


in this new method of throwing large numbers of infantry into action. ** Troop other, and while many details of this historic action remain obscure, babe peers 
[Coninued 0} . 
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GERMAN GLIDERS AND THE JU “52” SKY TUG; LANDING TECHNIQUE. 


REPRODUCED BY PERMissiON oF H.M. STATIONERY OFFicE, CROWN COPYRIGHT RESERVED. 
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s 
NOTE. THE WHEELS 
DO NOT RETRACT. 





THE TROOP-CARRYING GLIDER HAS A LARGE WING-SPREAD IN PROPORTION TO THE SIZE OF THE FUSELAGE, AND OUR DRAWING SHOWS A COMPARISON WITH THE AVERAGE 


AND BODY PROPORTIONS OF A GERMAN TROOP-CARRYING AEROPLANE—A JU. “52.” 
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ANOTHER PICTURE EMPHASISING THE SLENDER DESIGN OF GLIDERS. THEIR WINGS MAY BE SEMI-TRANSPARENT AGAINST THE SKY. WHEREAS THE RAPID APPROACH OF AN AEROPLANE 
IS HERALDED BY THE ROAR OF ENGINES, THE GLIDER ADVANCES SLOWLY AND IN UTTER SILENCE. 
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ao ‘ So ~ Se Fe ee a Fs | 

GLIDE ies) IN FLAT TO LAND, THEY DO NOT RUN BUT SLIDE ON THEIR SKIDS, 
THEY NEED ONLY TEN YARDS TO DRAW UP & CAN THEREFORE LAND “ALMOST 
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ONCE CAUGHT IN THE BEAM OF A SEARCHLIGHT, THE GLIDER CAN BE EASILY HELD. GLIDERS COME IN QUITE FLAT TO LAND; THEY DO NOT RUN, BUT SLIDE ON THEIR SKIDS. 


ONLY TEN YARDS IS NEEDED FOR THEM TO DRAW UP. 
Comtinued. 


are now coming to light. In a “ Times" despatch from Cairo dated May 25 the gliders have played a part in a battle on a scale never before attempted. Major 
correspondent writes: ‘‘On captured Melos, too, the Germans have in a surprisingly Oliver Stewart, the well-known air expert, writing in the ‘* Observer,’’ gives some 
short time constructed an air base, and they have enlarged four major bases in interesting details : The curious thing,"” writes Major Stewart, “is that the towing 
rs have Southern Greece. From these most of the gliders were sent out. In some cases of a glider of this kind does not much reduce the aircraft's cruising speed, nor does 
efending W tanya “4 gliders were hooked to Ju. ‘52's.’ Estimating twelve men to a it greatly lengthen the taking-off run. The Junkers ‘52’ at 23,000 lb. weight would 
90, must glider and thirty to a Junkers, that gives a hundred men in all, equipped with side- take only about fifty yards more to take off when towing one of these gliders than 
weather- arms and adie Sioa New gliders have ceased coming.” This may only be a when taking off alone. The air tug and the glider it tows form a sort of composite 
ragin€ lull to be followed up by further waves, but, whatever it portends and whatever the aircraft. In short, the use of gliders as a means of air-carrying is sound and simple.” 
. a 3 result of the struggle, the fact remains that in the last week air-borne troops and Its military worth is now undergoing the acid test in Crete. 
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MILES ABOVE THE EARTH. 
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AFT AND HEIGHT-RANGES OF 
MIRCRAFT GUNS. HEIGHT RANGE OF 


LATEST TYPE ANTI 
AIRCRAFT 
x GUN FIRING 
T APPROXIMATELY 
100 LB. SHELL 
50,000 FT 


WEIGHT RANGE 

OF 3-71" GUN 

(28 LB. SHELL) 
40,000 FT ™ 


“HURRICANE” 35.000 FT 


“BLENHEIM” 30.900 FT 


GERMAN BOMBERS 
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an be recharged without removal. From these bottles are pipes connect- 
"§ with the mixing chambers. In these cylinders the oxygen is mixed with 
“so that the man always gets the correct amount of oxygen, and the valve 
Mechanism gives the airman just as much or as little oxygen as he needs, 
“ording to the effort he makes or his nervous tension demands. High- 
Messure oxygen at 150 atmospheres (about 2200 Ib. to the square inch) enters 
(A) (see picture above), the pressure in the cylinder being registered by the 
The shut-off valve (C) allows entrance of oxygen to the 
’mber (D), in which there is a main valve (E) operated by scissors-action 
These levers are enclosed in the gasbag (G), which is collapsed on 


paere-ga uge (B). 
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vers (F). 
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PICTURES—THE IMMEDIATE AND VITAL CONCERN OF RBLYING EXPERTS ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


SOME OF THE ADVANTAGES 
BY BOMBERS FLYING AT 
50,000 FT. AND OVER 
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inhalation by the wearer, a non-return mica valve (H) being interposed between 
the bag and the mask pipe. When the oxygen is turned on at the valve (C), 
high-pressure oxygen enters at the jet (J) at sufficient velocity to inject air 
from the chamber (K), which is fitted with a controllable handle (L) graduated 
in altitudes. This injector is hidden by other gear in our larger drawing. 
The higher the aircraft climbs, the more oxygen the man requires for his 
comfort. Alternative methods of dealing with the problem lie in pressure-cabins 
wherein the air is warmed and kept at ground-pressure—as in the Boeing 
strato-liners now operating in America—or fitting the crew with pressure-suits 
similar to those used in the past by pilots out for altitude records. 
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T is always worth while to write about the country—from 
the point of view of the landscape lover, the lover of 
tradition, the lover of simple, sensible people, the naturalist 
or the antiquary. Many people—and there never can be 
too many, provided they do the thing well—have so written 
im our own day; every time a British speculator defiles a 
prospect or a German barbarian destroys a village, some- 
body is moved by the impulse to lament beauty departed 
or celebrate beauty preserved. No living man has written 
better about the countryside than Mr. Henry Williamson ; 
no observer is quicker than he at noting, in a crevice of 
Devon granite, the tiny pink stars of the robin’s-leg crow- 
quill, or detecting amid the multitudinous warblings of the 
woodland the thin, pathetic, iterated note of the Lesser 
Pipsqueak. 

It is one thing to write about the country ; it is another 
thing to write about the land. It is one thing to admire 
a cornfield ; it is another to prepare the land for the corn, 
to sow, to reap, to thresh and to sell. It is one thing to 
look at animals as picturesque rural furniture ; it is another 
to have to see to their feeding and their watering and, 
occasionally, “get the vet. to ’em.” Mr. Williamson, 
having exhausted the possibilities of the private lives of 
others, and the salmon and the shells, blossoms and birds’- 
nests of Braunton, took the plunge. “I have always,” 
he said to himself, ““ been a passionate believer in farming, 
so I will become a farmer; I shall serve my country and 
I shall educate myself.” 

Making a change, he made it thoroughly. The change 
in occupation he knew to be necessary. “‘I was in my 
fortieth year. During the seventeen years in the West 
Country, I had written about twenty books, and become 
the father of several children. During the writing of the 
first books, time seemed to go slowly, yet seldom dully. 


AN IMPRESSIVE SCARECROW: -AN ILLUSTRATION FROM 
‘THE STORY OF A NORFOLK FARM,” IN WHICH THE 
AUTHOR TELLS HOW HE BECAME A FARMER. 

The belligerent attitude of the scarecrow—which provides the 


frontispiece of Mr. Henry Williamson’s entertaining book—is more 
than justified in view of the many difficulties which had to be 
overcome by a neophyte in the world of farming. 


I told myself that I was lucky to have escaped into middle 
age. My sort of writer, almost useless for anything else 
in life except digging into himself and turning feelings 
into words, usually came to an unhappy end. If it wasn’t 
tuberculosis or starvation it was suicide or drink. Whereas 
I, despite several phases when I thought I must be really 
ill, had sound langs, plenty to eat, too much tenacity to 
kill myself when things went wrong (as they usually did), 
and as for drink, I loathed much of it; it made me sick 
and the heart went out of me.” It was time for a change 
of occupation; it was time also for a change of scene. 
Had he been a Devon man born he might not have been 
able to tear up his roots; but he wasn’t, so he managed 
it, tenderly though the tentacles of the loveliest of counties 
had enwound themselves around his heart. “I needed,” 
he says, “ new impressions, new stimulations.”” So he went 
with his gipsy caravan to Norfolk and took over a derelict 
farm and certain ruinous cottages. There he still is, toil- 
ing away, learning from his mistakes, and growing food 
for besieged England. His accounts don’t look too good— 
though he seems to me to have contracted the real farmer’s 
habit of putting a bad face on his accounts—but he 
subsists and he inelps us to subsist. 











*“The Story of a Norfolk Farm.” By Henry Williamson. 
iWustrated. (Faber and Faber; 10s. 6d.) 
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An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


Plough as he may, sweat himself to the bone as he may, 
worry as he may as to cost of repairs and prices in the 
market, he cannot help being a poet and himself. “ The 
wild geese cry as they pass high under the moon, flying 
for the clover fields, my little children stir in their sleep, 
the morning star of Hope is rising once again ’’: sentences 
like that will keep breaking in, even though most of the 





A NORFOLK VISTA: HOME MEADOW FROM THE PINES 
AND OAKS ON CASTLE HILLS. BEYOND LIES CAMPING 
HILL MEADOW; IN THE DISTANCE THE SEA. 

“The meadow which during the summer was covered by rushes, 

and also which was said to be the best 


was said to have fatted bullocks left on it...” 


Illustrations reproduced from “The Story of a Norfolk Farm"; 


by Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. Faber and Faber, Lid. 
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“a GOOD SEED-BED FOR BARLEY. THE COULTERS LIFT 
UP ON STONES, ETC., AND THE SPRINGS PUSH THEM 
INTO THE EARTH AGAIN.” 

Coulters are the hollow iron shoes used in the sowing of corn; 
twenty-three streams of seed drop down from the hopper of the 
tractor-drawn drill. ‘“ Round the field we went, sowing the head- 
lands, on which we would be turning as we crossed and recrossed later.” 


grazing, was let to a 
village butcher for 10s. a week. In the old days this meadow 





“THE STORY OF A NORFOLK FARM”: By HENRY WILLIAMSON.* 


book is taken up with sentences like, ‘‘ Here’s the report 
of the cleaning. Dressings, blown-out stuff, comes to one 
coombe, ten stones, four pounds. Additional loss is twenty. 
three pounds. This may be the mercury powder. | relied 
on your word, you know.” 

The practical man and the dreamer struggle, and some- 
times collaborate, throughout this enchanting and en. 
couraging book. The whole of Mr. Williamson’s mind can 
be indicated by one long quotation : “ As I write, the reeds 
and mud are being pulled from the grupps, to be put into 
compost heaps to rot, to be spread on the violated soil 
to give it back health and strength, and thus tb 
serve faithfully our people who get their living 
from it. The Government grant gpays half the cost 
of this work. 

“In 1939, autumn, we spread three tons per acre of 
pressed London sewage on Spong Breck, and plowed it in, 
The grant for plowing the fifteen acres of old grass 
was £30. We sowed barley, and despite the long 
drought, a fair yield looked to be coming when last 
I saw it. 

‘“* The pressed London sewage cost 15s. a ton, delivered 
on the farm. 

“* On the Home Meadow nine cows and a bull are grazing; 
while thirty-eight younger beasts, all reared on the farm 
from calves, either bred or bought, are on the distant 
St. John’s Pasture. On Lark’s Bush Meadow—where 
Windles found a cuckoo’s egg in a titlark’s nest in a rush- 
clump a few days ago—forty-two ewes and fifty-four lambs 
are eating down the rough grass. A good crop of hay 
has been cut on Hilly Piece, from small-seeds sown in the 
wheat plant during April 1939, and the rubber-tyred tum- 
brils will carry it easily down the New Cut to the rick in 
the chalk quarry ; where a new elevator, worked by the 





A PEEWIT’S NEST: A POOR SEED-BED MADE LATE DURING 
DROUGHT, APRIL 1938. THE BARLEY AT HARVEST WAS 
OF POOR QUALITY. 


“ Five times during, the ploughing, the harrowing, the cultivating, 
the rolling and the drilling, the three eggs had been picked up 


and set down again, inside a hollow tripod of three sticks, to 
scare the jackdaws and gulls which followed the work. 


engine of the concrete-mixer, will bear it aloft. I hope we 
will save it in good condition. If so, it will be the first 
proper hay on the farm for years.” 

It is evident, in that otherwise severely practical pas- 
sage, that Farmer Williamson still takes a delight in wild 
life and in the mere ancient names of fields. Fields, copses 
and lanes all have names : syou can see that on any large- 
scale map, or in any report of a hunting run good use 
was made of the fact by/Mr. Masefield in his “ Reynard 
the Fox.” But the ordimary cultivator takes the names 
for granted ; a poet on the land lingers over them. ~ Keep 
your eye on the ball,” said a French friend to me when I 
was playing golf 2000 ft. above Lake Como. “ How the 
deuce can I do that,” I replied, “‘ when the scenery 
is so lovely?’ Mr. Williamson would understand that 
dialogue. . 

But his hand is on the plough and he is bending his 
back, and he is doing something that many men dream of 
but few put into execution. And, in his evenings, he has 
found leisure to write an eager, exciting and noble book, 
excelling all his others in ardour and equalling the best of 
them in the quality of its prose. He is delicate and hig 
strung and has the miseries of the last war behind him : 
but both by his writing and by his farming he has awe 
an example of “ guts” which should inspire bot) 
contemporaries and his juniors. 
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THE VICTORIOUS FLEET AIR ARM. 
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ONE OF THE FAMOUS FAIREY ‘“‘ SWORDFISHES ”’ PHOTOGRAPHED FROM ANOTHER. 
DESIGNATED TORPEDO-SPOTTER-RECONNAISSANCE CRAFT, THESE UBIQUITOUS 
BIPLANES OF THE FLEET AIR ARM HAVE AMPLY PROVED THEIR WORTH. 
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AS TORPEDO-CARRIERS, ‘‘ SWORDFISH” 


WHEN THEY DEALT THE ITALIAN NAVY A_ CRIPPLING ~ BLOW, 
ON H.M.S. “ARK ROYAL” 
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AIRCRAFT MADE HISTORY AT TARANTO 


TORPEDOES 
BEFORE BEING LOADED ON TO THE AIRCRAFT. 
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FOR STOWAGE PURPOSES THE ‘“ SWORDFISHES”’ ARE MADE WITH FOLDING WINGS, AND OUR PICTURE 
SHOWS ONE OF THESE MACHINES STANDING ON THE LIFT OF AN AIRCRAFT-CARRIER’S FLIGHT-DECK 
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WHILE THE CREW ‘“ PACK HER UP.” 
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IMPORTANT A PART IN. THE SINKING OF THE “ BISMARCK”’ FROM THE VIEWPOINT 


#] H.M.S. “ARK ROYAL,’ THE FAMOUS AIRCRAFT-CARRIER WHICH PLAYED SO 
g 2 
\ } 
5 OF ONE OF HER PATROLLING AIRCRAFT. Z 
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“3 THE FAMOUS BATTLE-CRUISER H.M.S. ‘ RENOWN” SEEN FROM A PATROLLING BA FITTERS AND RIGGERS WAITING ON THE DECK OF AN AIRCRAFT-CARRIER FOR Z% 
r “SWORDFISH.”” THE ‘‘ RENOWN” WAS REPORTED TO BE ONE OF THOSE SHIPS 72 THE RETURN OF A "PLANE. THE AIRCRAFT: PILOTS AND CREWS ARE ENTIRELY 7 
4 IN HOT PURSUIT OF THE GERMAN BATTLESHIP “ BISMARCK.” £3 DEPENDENT ON THE “GROUND” STAFF FOR THE EFFICIENCY OF THEIR ’PLANES. Z 
. aa ne ee a ee ee oe em 
The dramatic pursuit of the ‘ Bismarck" by the Royal Navy, which culminated ship was considerably affected by the torpedo attacks launched on her by our 
in the sinking of Germany’s latest and greatest battleship, once more emphasises pursuit ‘planes. The “ Swordfish,” although by no means the latest type of air- 
the vital importance of the Fleet Air Arm. Detailed reports of the battle are craft in use with the Fleet Air Arm, has already ensured its own place in air and 
not available at the moment of going to press, but it is now known that it was naval history: A torpedo-spotter-reconnaissance machine, the ‘ Swordfish” was 
largely through the winged eyes of the British Fleet that contact with the fleeing the first aircraft to demonstrate—at Taranto—the formidable strength of the Navy 
enemy was never lost. The Prime Minister stated that the speed of the crack German that flies. 


That strength is yet again underlined by the sinking of the ‘“‘ Bismarck.” 
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H.M.S. “HOOD,” LOST ON MAY 24 “DEFENDING U.S. TERRITORIAL 





TLLUSTRATED LONDON 


NEWS 


THE VETERAN 42,100-TON BATTLE-CRUISER ‘“ HOOD,’’ BLOWN UP BY A HUNDRED-TO-ONE CHANCE HIT IN HER MAGAZINE DURING AN ACTION OFF GREENLAND ON MAY 24 WITH T 


GERMAN BATTLESHIP “ BISMARCK,” DAMAGED BY TORPEDOES FIRED BY BRITISH NAVAL AIRCRAFT AND SUBSEQUENTLY DESTROYED, THUS AVENGING THE ‘“ HOOD.”’ 





(Abraha 


PART OF THE “HOOD’S” CREW—MANY OF WHOM MAY BE SEEN PROTECTING THEIR EARS FROM THE CONCUSSIONS—WATCHING FIRING PRACTICE ON BOARD. THE LA! 
BATTLESHIP IN THE WORLD, SHE WAS LAUNCHED IN AUGUST 1918, AND COMPLETED IN 1920, BEING ARMED WITH EIGHT 15-IN. AND TWELVE 5°5-IN. GUNS. 


The new German battleship ‘‘ Bismarck,”’ of 35,000 tons, which sank the twenty- 
year-old British battle-cruiser ‘‘ Hood” off Greenland, on May 24, met her fate 
in turn on May 27, about |400 miles out in the Atlantic, by ‘planes of the Fleet 
Air Arm, with British warships, while making for France. Thus was the ‘“* Hood” 
avenged. The British loss, off Greenland, had a profound effect on American 
opinion, as shown by the demand of Senator Norris of Nebraska for “a large-scale 
gift of warships to Britain now for service in the Atlantic,” and the round assertion 


| 
| 


(Planet 


of the well-known U.S. columnist, Waltér Wincivell, that ‘‘ the ‘Hood’ went 
defending American territorial waters." The naval correspondent of the 
Mail,”’ referring to the uncertain cause of the siking, stated on May 26 that 
opinion inclined to one of two theories: either that while the chase was on 
the ‘“‘ Bismarck’ dead ahead, a shell from the German ship struck the “ H 
forecastle and penetrated at an angle beneath the gun-turrets to .the for 
magazine; or, that a shell fired at extreme range and falling nearly vert 
[Continued opt 
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May 31, 1944 


WATERS.” 
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5.” THE 35,000-TON “BISMARCK,” SUNK ON MAY 27 BY AVENGING BRITISH UNITS. 








NEW 





: OWING TO A “ HONEYCOMB ’’ OF WATERTIGHT COMPARTMENTS, PHOTOGRAPHED WHILE ON MANCEUVRES IN THE BALTIC. (I.G.P.) 





A NAZI MARINE ARTIST'S IMPRESSION OF THE 35,000-TON ‘“ BISMARCK,’’ GERMANY’S LATEST AND BIGGEST BATTLESHIP, DESIGNED FOR A SPEED OF 30 KNOTS, WHICH WAS TWICE 
DAMAGED BY TORPEDOES FROM OUR NAVAL AIRCRAFT IN HER HEADLONG FLIGHT FROM THE BRITISH NAVAL UNITS WHICH FINALLY SANK HER. 


( nued., } | 
pevetrated the upper armour. Ons third of the veteran battle-cruiser’s displace- German High Command in view of the tremendous pounding received in fifteen 
was accounted for by steel protection. The ‘‘ Bismarck’’—of which an successive R.A.F, raids on Brest by the German battleships ‘‘ Gneisenau"™ and : 








ression by a Nazi artist is reproduced on this page in addition to a photo- | “Scharnhorst,” which have both been hit by heavy armour-piercing bombs, while 
graph of Germany’s latest capital ship at sea—was launched in Hitler’s presence | the docks and shipping around them were unmercifully plastered with high explosive. 


before the war and completed last year. It seems more than probable that Air Ministry and Admiralty officials consider that both these ships are now out of 
d presence in mid-Atlantic of the ‘‘ Bismarck,” which was presumably on her action. The, sinking of the ‘“‘ Bismarck’? was announced by Mr. Churchill only 24 
oy outwards, bent on attacking British convoys, was deemed necessary by the hours after the Admiralty announcement that she was being “ hotly pursued.” 
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DISCOVERED when talking 

to classes of soldiers that 
people acquire the clearest notion 
of a country’s size and shape 
by comparing it with a district 
with which they are tolerably 
familiar. Let us think of Crete, 
then, as the counties of Somerset, 
Devon and Cornwall; its length 
is just about that from Bristol to Land’s End, and 
its breadth is not dissimilar to the stretch of country 
named, though Devon, between Dartmouth and Bide- 
ford, is a good deal wider than the widest part of 
the long and narrow island of Crete. That indicates, 
however, that it is an island with 
plenty of room in it, and makes 
it clear that the defending and 
invading forces can at no time 
have been very thick on the 
ground. Its shape and position 
alike make one think of it as 
a gateway, shutting off the Agean 
from the Mediterranean, and that, 
from the strategic point of view, 
is very much its réle. It has 
been a sort of outpost to Egypt 
ever since the Italians launched 
their attack on Greece last year. 
Until Greece was overrun its im- 
portance was mostly offensive, 
though for one reason or another, 
perhaps from an _ insufficiency 
of bombers in the Mediterranean 
at that time, we never seem to 
have made as much of it in 
that respect as one had hoped 
we should. 

With the Gern:ans in possession 
of the Greek mainland and 
obviously preparing several 
further great ventures in this 
quarter, Crete’s value in the 
defence of Egypt was what chiefly 
caught the eye. So long as we 
held it Germany”: occupation of 
the Archipelago would always 
be precarious; her airfields in 





THE ATTEMPTED SEIZURE 
AGAINST WHICH GERMAN 
AIRFIELD, TEN MILES DISTANT. 
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THE WAR WITH NAZI GERMANY: 
THE BATTLE FOR CRETE. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


part of Crete is mountainous, and most of the coast 
rises steeply out of very deep water. The ports are 
not either numerous or suited to landings from any- 
thing but small vessels, except with the use of lighters 
Even good beaches with good approaches are 





OF CRETE BY NAZIS: AN AERIAL VIEW OF CANEA, THE CAPITAL OF CRETE, 
AIR-BORNE TROOPS LAUNCHED FURIOUS ATTEMPTS WHILE HOLDING MALEME better hopes of the defence 
(Photograph reproduced by Courtesy of British Airways.) 


somewhat rare. The 
only first-class anchor- 
age is Suda Bay, and 
it is rather difficult 
owing to its great 
depth, and is open to 
the north wind. It 
is well known that 
opposed landings from 
small craft are among 
the most risky and 
costly operations of 
war. Much study has 
been given to the 
subject of air-borne 
attack by ground 
forces, and it has 
generally been  con- 
cluded that unless it 
could succeed in over- 
whelming the defence 
in a short period— 


_ May 31, 194) 


support, could be made availabj. 
there was a_ good chance a 
inflicting a signal defeat upon 
the enemy, with Consequences 
as far-reaching from the moral 
as from the material point of view 

It was not to be. From the 
reports so far received it appears 
that the British bombers on the 
island were removed before the attack began, and that 
by a very early stage, perhaps indeed after the bombing 
which preceded the first landing, it became impossible 
to maintain fighters on the airfields. One of these 
that of Maleme, fell into the hands of the enemy ane 
the second or third day. So once 
again the Army has had to fight 
it out without the aid of fighter 
aircraft. It has more recently 
been reported that “ long-range 
fighters’’ have been in action, 
and their intervention will pe 
welcome. Once again, too, the 
Navy has had to go to the 
Army’s aid in confined waters 
close to the dive-bomber bases 
and in circumstances favourable 
to the enemy’s experiment of 
matching air power against seq 
power. It is disheartening, 
and all the move so because 
reinforcements of ‘‘ Hurricanes” 
could have been flown over had 
there been enough original fighter 
strength and ground protection 
to maintain the airfields. It has 
probably caused appreciable loss 
to both land and naval forces, 
the latter of which labour under 
the particular handicap that they 
cannot remain long in action in 
such conditions without a return 
to port to take aboard fresh 
anti-aircraft ammunition. And 
yet, despite these grievous handi- 
caps, there have always b«n 


holding out than in Greece, 
where the enemy had complete 


“command of the land communications and could 


develop greatly superior strength, especially armoured 
strength. Here he has to rely entirely on his troop- 
carriers, not only for fighting troops, but also for 
supplies and ammunition ; and even if he were to get 
a few boats beached during the hours of darkness, 
that would not suffice to turn the scales. If he took 
Suda Bay, where he has been making a great effort, 
it would be a very different matter. As I write, the 
latest German communiqué, which speaks of the 
western part of the island being “ firmly in German 
hands,”’ seems ominous, because the enemy was 
evidently in doubt as to his success, and his spokesman 
had hitherto treated the invasion with extreme 
caution. All hope is by no means at an end, because 
the Germans may well be exhausting their supplies 
of troop-carriers, gliders, and parachute troops. 
Now let us look at the consequences of the loss of 
Crete. It would not only facilitate the attack on 
Egypt from Libya, but also, and to an even greater 
extent, assist the enemy in his designs on Iraq. He 
would be able, if he so desired, to flood Syria with 


from five to ten days— 


ANOTHER VIEW OF CANEA, AS SEEN FROM THE SEA. MADE THE SEAT OF THE GREEK = could nv mege for 
GOVERNMENT AFTER THE RETREAT FROM GREECE, KING GEORGE ON MAY 25 ESCAPED WITH victory without sup- 
DIFFICULTY TO CAIRO, IN GREAT PERSONAL DANGER, BY WAY OF THE MOUNTAINS. CANEA plies, artillery, and 

HAS BEEN IN THE FOREGROUND OF THE BATTLE OF CRETE FROM THE FIRST. probably small 


On May 20, at dawn, after days of severe bombing and dive-bombing by the enemy, an air invasion 
of this important island took place. stream of Junkers “52” hauled gliders and troop - carrying 
’planes, dropped spscialised forces, all armed with Tommy-guns, following violent preliminary 
raids by bombers. Their main objectives were airfields at Maleme, ten miles from Canea, dia and 
Heraklion airfield, and Retimo, an important strategic centre on the sea lying half-way between Canea 
and Candia, which if captured would enable the enemy to cut the British communications in two. 
The British defenders were without fighters to break up the enemy formations, but the Germans 
lacked sea support, and this led to the complete destruction of a convoy which the Mediterranean 
Fleet intercepted on the night of May 22, when attempting to bring thousands of reinforcements, 
guns and tanks. By last week-end, except for Maleme airfield, which he still held, the enemy had 
been driven out of Candia and Retimo, after severe and continuous fighting, and was estimated to 
have lost about 10,000 effectives by land, 6000 by sea, and over 250 aircraft. 


air-borne troops. He might next attempt a similar 
attack on Cyprus, probably a harder nut to crack, 
but an even more disastrous loss to us. From Crete 
he could begin an intense attack on Alexandria by 
night, with a very fair prospect of rendering it almost 


Greece would be exposed to bombing; and her armoured fighting 
designs on Syria and Iraq would be subject to vehicles, landed from 
interference. It was obvious that the nearness of the sea. The vital 


its western end to Greece and of its eastern to the 
Dodecanese made it very subject to air attack and 
even air invasion, and when the enemy began massing 
aircraft, including dive-bombers and troop-carriers, 
in Greece, the Middle East Command had every cause it could not, there 
for alertness. The warning was apparently con- was a serious risk of 
firmed by the capture of two German airmen who a repetition of the 
let out that an attack was about to be launched. We unfortunate conditions 
were therefore not surprised, though we may not in which all our 
have had all the time we needed for preparation. previous defensive 
The defence had certain advantages in its favour, campaigns, in Norway, 
without which indeed there would have been little in Greece, and even ats 
prospect of making a fight for Crete within range of to a large extent in Fae ¢ 
German fighter aircraft and practically outside that France, had been ' 
of the types of British fighters based on Egypt or fought. I myself felt 
Cyprus. Landing-places for eitizer air-borne or sea- that if air support, 
borne troops were comparatively limited. The greater and especially fighter 


question was whether 
the defence could be 
given adequate sup- 
port from the air. If 





- weEW PORT, 
THE OLD VENETIAN PORT OF CANDIA OR HERAKLION, AND, BEYOND, THE NEW be 
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useless as the main British naval base in the Mediter- 
ranean. But at the moment he is engaged under 
disadvantageous conditions in Iraq, and I should, 
therefore, expect him to put that campaign next 
on his programme. Mark how the great strategic 
objectives of the last war are reappearing one by one in 
this, though not in the same order. The Channel Ports, 
the Atlantic sea-routes, the Suez Canal, the Vardar Valley, 
the Iraqi oilfields are all once more in the news, and 
there is no knowing how soon the Ukraine will be. 

I find that many people 
possess only a vague notion of 
our situation in Iraq. It is some- 
what complicated and does not 
lend itself to brief description, 
but a few notes about it may 
be of service. Iraq is a kingdom 
brought into existence by Great 
Britain as a result of the last war 
and out of the Turkish vilayets 
of Basra, Baghdad, and Mosul. 
Great Britain was invited by the 
principal Allied Powers to become 
its mandatory, though no formal 
mandate was actually issued. It 
was at British instigation that 
the Emir Feisal, of the Hashimite 
House of the Hejaz, was presented 
to Iraq as its king, though a 
referendum to the people proved 
that the choice was welcome. For 
some time after the war Iraq was, at 
least nominally, ‘‘ occupied enemy 
territory,”’ and even after the 
Treaty of Lausanne had freed it 
from that position it remained 
under our close protection. There 
was a good deal of fighting on its 
borders, which need not be 
discussed here, except to remark 
that it devolved entirely upon us. 
Our aim in Iraq was always dual : to develop the country 
and its national consciousness and power of self-govern- 
ment on the one hand, and on the other to protect this 
important avenue of communication—by air as well as 
by land—in time of war. Treaties prior to that of 1930 
need not concern us, but that treaty definitely marked 
the beginning of Iraq’s adult stage. Two years later 
the State was admitted to the League of Nations, 
and the mandate was ended. The clauses relative 
to present events bound the two countries to aid each 
other in war: as the stronger, Britain was to give 
this aid directly, Iraq indirectly by putting at British 
disposal its means of communication and assisting 
in the transport of troops and supplies across its 
territory. In peace and war alike Iraq bound herself 
to provide air bases, to be selected by Britain. At 
Habbaniyeh there was developed not only a large 
base, with the best aerodrome in the Middle East, 
but also an important air training centre. The 
neighbouring lake provided a landing-place for sea- 
planes. The meteorological reports sent out were 
very useful to Imperial Airways. With no fewer than 
five squadrons, a strong force for peacetime, stationed 
in Iraq, we embarked on the experiment of an air 
defence unsupported by the Army. 

The relations between Britain and Iraq were not 
sentimental, but both countries had something to 
give, and the bargain was considered reasonable on 
both sides. When the Kirkuk oil was piped to the 
Mediterranean at Haifa and Tripoli the strategic 


THE GERMAN EFFORT TO SEIZE CRETE BY AIR: 


of the Luftwaffe towards Iraq. She seeks the oil 
for herself ; she wants to deny it to us ; and she desires 
to set her forces astride those invaluable communica- 
tions between Turkey and the Far East. Should she 
succeed she might, besides _pressing the attack against 
Egypt from the north as well as from the west, launch 
both her air force and her great propaganda machine 
deep into Asia’ Persia would lie open to her ; bomb- 
dropping on Indian cities, if only enough for the 
purpose of demonstration, would no longer appear 


, 








RETIMO, AN ANCIENT WALLED TOWN, HALF-WAY 
BETWEEN CANEA AND CANDIA, AND ANOTHER PRIMARY OBJECTIVE OF GERMAN AIR-BORNE TROOPS— 
HAND-TO-HAND CONFLICTS BETWEEN NAZIS AND BRITISH, NEW ZEALAND 

RESULTED IN THE ENEMY BEING HURLED OUT OF CANDIA AND RETIMC. 


AND 
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arrival of a second detachment convinced him that 
his chance might pass if he did not act quickly. He 
therefore launched an attack on our forces before 
his German allies and masters were ready to inter- 
vene strongly in his favour. It must be emphasised 
that the treaty did nothing to limit the number of 
troops we had the right to send. 

Yet Germany had already made some progress, 
with the connivance of the Syrian authorities, and 
there is now developing a race for the control of 
Iraq. If the resources of the 
R.A.F. are adequate, there is no 
good reason why we should not 
win it. Yet it must be confessed 
that the capture of Crete would 
afford the enemy considerable 
advantages for the prosecution of 
a swift campaign by air-borne 
troops which we might find it im- 
possible to meet in time. At best 
we must expect a dour and long- 
drawn-out campaign in Iraq unless 
we are able tu stamp out the fire 
before it spreads further. I have 
been rebuked for pessimism in 
prophesying that we were in for 
a heavy. defensive battle this 
summer, and that we could hardly 
avoid losing some ground, yet I 
am optimist enough to believe 
that we can afford to lose some, 
provided that we dispute it inch 
by inch and prevent the enemy 
taking it in big slices. If we 
can hold out in the Middle East 
for only a few more months our 
forces in that region will have 
reached colossal proportions and 
all the schemes which now tanta- 
lize us by keeping just out of our 


GREEK FORCES 


SUDA BAY, CRETAN BASE OF THE BRITISH FLEET, THE ONLY SHELTERED HARBOUR IN NORTHERN CRETE, NEAR WHICH 


LIES CANEA AND THE MAIN OBJECTIVE OF GERMAN AIR-BORNE TROOPS. 


ITS CONTROL OFFERED A BRIDGEHEAD TO 


EFFECT A MASS LANDING BY AIR-BORNE TROOPS. 





. Tuy 
ANOTHER ASPECT OF SUDA BAY, TO GAIN CONTROL OF WHICH THE ENEMY HAVE LOST HUNDREDS OF ‘PLANES AND 


THOUSANDS OF MEN. 


GERMANY’S MAIN EFFORT WAS DIRECTED TO THIS OBJECTIVE, AND TO ACHIEVE IT HER FORCES 


SUFFERED ENORMOUS LOSSES. 


importance of Iraq increased—and soon afterwards 
German plotting and intrigue began. Now Germany 
18 following up her conquest of the Balkans, her 
“cupation of the Greek islands, her successful pres- 
Sure upon Vichy, by reaching out with the long arm 


a fantasy. To open the campaign her puppet Raschid 
Ali seized power in Baghdad by a coup d’¢état. There 
we were not caught napping, and we countered Raschid 
Ali's move by sending troops to Basra. Taken by 
surprise, he pretended to welcome them, but the 





On May 20, when the enemy launched his offensive with air-borne 
troops at dawn, Suda Bay with Canea was his main objective. 
The principal and only reliable anchorage in Crete, the capture of 
Suda Bay would’ probably give the Nazis the command of the island, 
to reinforce their air-borne troops. This attempt was frustrated 
by the success of the Fleet and stubborn defence by British, New 
Zealand and Greek troops, who fought with indomitable courage. 
reach will have become practicable. But it will be 
a grim struggle if the freedom of action of the 
Fleet at Alexandria should be further curtailed. 

We return to the fact that Crete has been the 
weakest link in the chain. Why has this been so ? 
If the numbers of fighter aircraft had been adequate 
the enemy would have no more been able to put the 
airfields out of action than he was in the Battle of 
Britain. The fact that they were inadequate proves 
that we were short of fighters for the numerous tasks 
which the Middle East imposes, and perhaps still 
more short of anti-aircraft guns to defend these 
distant airfields. This is not a matter of reproach 
to the Middle East Commands, either that of the 
Army or that of the R.A.F. Their commanders and 
staffs fully realise the problem. It is a question of 
national production and of transport, though it may 
also be a question of the distribution of the new 
genuine long-range fighter aircraft between Great 
Britain and the Middle East Command. Here the 
heavy call for night fighters to defend our cities at 
home against German night raids enters into the pro- 
blem: I can only end by saying that the hearts of all 
in this country will go out to the gallant defenders of 
Crete, who are putting up a brilliant defence in one 
of the most difficult forms of fighting which it is 
possible to conceive and in one of the most vital 
struggles of this war. May their heroic self-sacrifice 
and endurance be rewarded. 
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THE EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN: MAPS SHOWING 


DRAWINGS BY OUR SPECIAL Artist G. H. Davis, BASED Upon BRITISH ADMIRALTY CHARTS, WITH THE 
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THE EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN, STRESSING THE IMPORTANT STRATEGIC ISLANDS UNDER BRITISH CONTROL, CRETE AND CYPRUS: A MAP GIVING DISTANCES BETWEEN PRINCIP, 
AIRFIELDS NOW OPERATED BY THE ENEMY ON CRETE, AND ALSO THE NEAREST BRITISH BASES TO BOTH ISLANDS. 
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THE NARROW AND HIGHLY MOUNTAINOUS ISLAND OF CRETE, 160 MILES IN LENGTH, STANDING AS A BASTION AT THE ENTRANCE TO THI = 
WITH DEEP RAVINES AND SEVERAL FERTILE’ PLAINS; AND ALONG THE NORTH COAST HAVING ONLY ONE FIRST-CLASS HARBOUR, DA 


Crete is the only new battlefield Hitler could find where he could attack | is not an island which lends itself easily to the dropping of eee we 
a country under British control with the certainty that his air power could troops. Of the few airfields, that of Maleme, which lies ten mii wir ; 
not be challenged in the air, which indicates that the Luftwaffe is becoming | capital, Canea, offered the best landing -site, for it slopes gently toward 


; * . leterminé 
cautious after the heavy losses of machines and personnel it has sustained | coast, and in view of its situation was made the focus of the ieadin 


in all theatres of war. The attack which opened on May 20 was the most | series of attacks in which the enemy losses have been extremely erasing 
hazardous stroke Hitler has attempted, for apart from British defences, Crete to the extinction, it is believed, of Germany's first line of specially 
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ISTRATEGIC IMPORTANCE OF CRETE AND’ CYPRUS. 


oF THE CONTROLLER OF H.M. SrartioNerY OfFick, AND THE HyDROGRAPHER OF THE NAVY. 
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A RELIEF MAP OF CYPRUS, A BRITISH POSSESSION SINCE 1914, WHOSE STRATEGIC POSITION, COMMANDING SEA ROUTES TO ASIA MINOR, RENDERS IT OF OUTSTANDING IMPORTANCE, 


ESPECIALLY AS REGARDS SYRIA, WHOSE NEAREST COAST LIES ONLY 66 MILES DISTANT. 
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MEDITERRANEAN: A RELIEF MAP SHOWING ITS HIGH MOUNTAINS, FREQUENTLY REACHING OVER 7000 FT— AT MT. STAUROS RISING TO 8193 FT= 
PROTECTED BY THE ROCKY PENINSULA OF AKROTIRI,THE SOUTH COAST BEING MAINLY SHEER PRECIPICES WITH ONE INDIFFERENT PORT, MESSARA. 
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air-borne troops. How many men succeeded in landing amid the precipitous 
ountains, or in the Hades-like ravines, deep in snow, which scarcely see 


of immense strategic importance, for it commands Syria and the Middle East. 
Its harbours are not good. and though airfields have been built since the 
light, only time will prove, but many corpses have been found. The war, Sir Ronald Storrs, its Governor from 1926 to 1932, who wanted to 





ape of King George of Greece and his staff on a British destroyer, reported 
May 27, showed that the southern port of Messara is accessible. Cyprus, 
ird largest island in the Mediterranean (after Sicily and Sardinia), is also 


make its central plain a huge air-base, was turned down by the then Baldwin- 
MacDonald Governments. It has, however, been ‘steadily strengthened and 
recently was reinforced by Anzacs. 
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GERMANY’S AIR INVASION OF CRETE: THE FIRST MAJOR ATT)cK 


DRAWN BY OUR SPEcIa; 
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3, PARATROOPS SIGNAL 
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4. esa 52! TROOP CARRIERS — 

_ MAKE-CRASH LANDINGS ON 
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CO-OPERATION !S THEN 
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CARRIED FOR DISTANCES OF OVER 200 MILES ACROSS SEA, THOUSANDS OF GERMAN AIR-BORNE TROOPS INVE®E ¢ 





Air-borne invasion according to the latest German methods began suddenly, south-west of Canea, the capital, in the west of the rocky island, but other tow 
but not unexpectedly, at dawn on Tuesday, May 20. Just before sunrise determined attacks were made on the aerodrome of Heraklion, near Candia, Ger 
huge airplanes, some towing gliders, others bearing paratroops, crossed the and Retimo, lying half-way between .Canea and Candia. Everywhere they kill 
200 miles of sea from Greece and certain Greek islands, including Melos, and were immediately attacked by British, New Zealand, and Greek troops, who rug 
unloaded invaders, bringing with them small arms and tommy-guns. All day, showed the utmost bravery, and on. the 2ist the Cairo official communiqué “DD ear 
at the parts selected by the enemy as principal objectives, ‘‘ Stukas”’ first reported that “‘the enemy sustained heavy losses while ours were slight,” off 
bombed and machine-gunned the areas, especially seeking out anti-aircraft although the Germans had absolute command of the air. By nightfall on mor 
defences. Their main target was the airfield of Maleme, about ten miles May 20 about 3000 air-borne troops were landed by parachute or gliders bat 
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ATTWCK BY AIR-BORNE TROOPS, ACROSS OVER 200 MILES OF SEA. 


CIAL Artisfe’apTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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at_ other towed by Ju. “52's” round Suda Bay alone, and on the followin ivi ‘ki i 
ce s ‘ g day, giving and taking no quarter, and with others snipi i 

apne ~ al Freyberg, V.C., Commander-in-Chief Crete, reported that 1800 had been behind rocks, or from ptt they seized ear tm whieh for Ses tiioe 

ps, who regred : beer rt With few flat spaces for landing, they came down on out. Paratroops dropped from a low height, about 200 ft., and wobbled in 

er iP omaa S or undulating olive groves, many being dead before touching the air, but on landing took some ten minutes to recover breath and be 

slight,” a by 1 ers, dumped by flying-boats, swam or waded ashore and were picked quit of their trappings, when Allied marksmen found them easy meat. Over 

oe aaa Gilatien” asta with tommy-guns. Many baled out in sparsely populated 250 German, aircraft were reported destroyed on the beaches and airfields by 

iaiiders battle coated down in gliders to stall on the first flat ground. The May 25 and others later added to the total. Our artist Captain de Grineau 
was scattered over a wide area, in pockets of furiously fighting men, in his sketches above, gives an impression of the German methods pursued. 
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THE “BEAUFIGHTER,” NIGHT-FIGHTER-BOMBER, aaa 
AND THE FAMOUS U.S.A. “CATALINA.” | 
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TWIN-ENGINED BRISTOL “ BEAUFIGHTERS,” FAST, HEAVILY ARMED FIGHTER % f ; ; a. a Se aaah aes | in ‘* 
SUITABLE FOR USE AS DAY OR NIGHT INTERCEPTER CRAFT. te - 
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HIGH ABOVE THE FIELDS OF ENGLAND A “‘ BEAUFIGHTER” DOES A BANKING TURN 
A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN FROM ANOTHER AEROPLANE. 





Wary 
/ 
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2 x z 22 
Mi ee Bristol ‘‘ Beaufighter’ was mentioned in the House of Commons a“ sg 
little while ago by Sir Archibald Sinclair, the Minister for Air, when, in 

giving certain particulars concerning various developments of machines 
and personnel in the Royal Air Force, he spoke of the ‘* Beaufighter ” 
as a new machine suitable for long-range fighter operations and night 
fighting. Sir Archibald mentioned that the machine has a very heavy 
armament. Details as to its performance and striking power have not 
as yet been released by the Air Ministry, but certain conclusions may 
safely be drawn. Coming as it does from the same stable as the 
famous “* Blenheim,” it can be assumed that the machine possesses not 


~ [Continued below.2~ 



































ENGINES TURNING OVER, PROPELLERS SPINNING, A BRISTOL ‘ BEAUFIGHTER ” ON THE 
GROUND. NOTE THE MASSIVE CONSTRUCTION OF THE RETRACTABLE WHEELS. 

















A PICTURE OF THE NEW “ BEAUFIGHTER” IN FULL FLIGHT. THE CLEAN LINES 
OF THIS RECENT ADDITION TO BRITAIN’S AIR STRENGTH ARE NOTICEABLE. 
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_/ Continued. 
= only all the qualities of its distinguished predecessor, but also many improve- 
ments not only in aerodynamic design, but also in fire-power, pace and ability 
as a bomber. As a heavily armed night fighter this latest product of the 
Bristol works is likely to prove more and more a thorn in the: flesh of the 
German raiders. The “Catalina” flying-boat (bottom right) was not so long 








ago described by Lord Beaverbook as “‘a gift from on high . . . a crock of gold,” 
and this praise has been richly justified by the part played by one of 
these aircraft in the sinking of the “ Bismarck.’’ Announcing this triumph, 


Mr. Churchill said, ‘‘a Catalina aircraft—one of the considerable number of 
these very-far-ranging and scouting aeroplanes which have been sent to us by the 
U.S.—picked up the ‘ Bismarck,’ and it was seen that she was apparently 
making for the French port of Brest or St. Nazaire and, on this, very rapid 
dispositions were made by the Admiralty and the Commander-in-Chief."” The 
“=. “Catalina” has a flying range of 4,000 miles, at a cruising speed of 130 ue 























A COASTAL COMMAND “ CATALINA.” IT WAS ONE OF THESE AMERICAN-MADE CRAFT WHIC! 
: SPOTTED THE “ BISMARCK,” AND SO LED OUR FORCES TO VICTORY. (Photos. “ Aeroplane.’’) 
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LEADING PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK—U.S. BEATS NAZI HELICOPTER RECORD. 
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SIR ROBERT VANSITTART, P.C. 
Chief Diplomatic Adviser to the 
oreign Office since 1938, who is re- 
iring on oon the age of sixty on 
ne 25, when a barony of the United 
igdom is to be conferred upon him 


irzon, 1920-24; Permanent Under- 


VICE-ADMIRAL L. E. HOLLAND. 
Whose flag was flying in H.M.S. 
“Hood ” when she was hit in an en- 
gagement with the German battle- 
ship ‘“ Bismarck”’ off Greenland on 
May 24 and who is believed to have 
been killed. Rear-Admiral, Second 


CAPTAIN R. KERR, C.B.E., R.N. 
Who was in command of H.M.S. 
“ Hood ” when she was sunk in action 
with German naval forces off the coast 
of Greenland on May 24, and who is 
believed to have been lost with his 
ship. A former Naval A.D.C. to the 


MR. LA GUARDIA. 
Mavor of New York and head of the 
new office of American Civilian 
Defence, who is said to be planning a 
visit to Britain at the head of a dele- 
gation of six members of the United 
States Conference of Mayors to make 


SIR J. MARSHALL-CORNWALL. 
Colonel Commandant, R.A., since 
1939, whose selection for special em- 
ployment was announced on May 23. 
Was Chief of the British Military Mis- 
sion to the Egyptian Army, 1937-38, 
and later Director-General. Air and 


F 

t 

k 

by the King. Secretary to Earl 

Cc Coast Defence, War Office, 1938-39. 

Se Took part this year _in military 
conversations in Turkey. 


Battle Squadron, 1939, and previ- 


a first-hand study of London’s home 
ously Assistant Chief of Naval Staff, 
1937-38. 


defence system, which the U.S. 
Government propose to adopt. 


King. The “‘ Bismarck,” whose guns 
sunk the “‘ Hood,” was destroyed on 


-cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
1930-38. May 27 by the Fleet Air Arm. 
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GENERAL SMUTS APPOINTED A_ FIELD- . _. - s: - oS “a a | 22 LORD AUSTIN, THE WELL-KNOWN MOTOR- : 
MARSHAL ON HIS 7IST BIRTHDAY. \ = r #: CAR MANUFACTURER, WHO DIED MAY 23. 

In a personal telegram, the King appointed The death of the first Baron Austin of Long- 
General Smuts, who was seventy-one on May 24, bridge, a leading figure in the British motor-car 
a Field-Marshal in the British Army, this being industry and pioneer of the ‘‘ baby” car, at the 
the first occasion on which a man born in a age of seventy-four, occurred on May 23. He 
Dominion has reached that rank. South Africa learned engineering in Australia and later re- 
Z subscribed £140,000 as a birthday gift, which In a recent successful attempt to set up a new helicopter flight record, Mr. Igor I. Sikorsky, the turned to England to establish the Austin Motor 
ease is to be handed over to the Governor-General’s well-known aeroplane designer in the United States, remained in the air at Stratford, Connecticut, Co., Ltd., of which he remained chairman up 
Zz National War Fund. General Smuts said on for 1 hour, 32 minutes and 25 seconds, thus beating the previous record set up in 1937 by to the time of his death. He was Unionist 














THE GERMAN HELICOPTER FLIGHT RECORD BEATEN IN THE U.S.A.: A PICTURE TAKEN 
AT STRATFORD, CONNECTICUT, SHOWING THE WELL-KNOWN AEROPLANE DESIGNER, 
IGOR I. SIKORSKY, SETTING UP THE NEW RECORD. 























o> & May 25: “ We wiil see this war through with Heinrich Focke, the German ‘plane designer, by twelve minutes. He remained during flight within M.P. for King’s Norton, Birmingham, 1919-24, 

LELS. Z: ba Britain to the bitter end.” at a radius of fifteen feet. ak and gave large sums to charity. as 
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RASCHID ALI GAILANI. 
The Iraqian pro-Axis politician and 
former Premier, whose revolt in Iraq, 
where he seized power on April 3, is 


eZ eg 
AIR-COM. A. G. GODDARD, C.B.E. 

Whose radio talks on the air war 
situation have become a feature of 
the B.B.C. home broadcasts. In cOm- 
mand of No. 30 Squadron, R.A.F., 
1930-31. Originally attached to the 
Royal Naval Airship Service in 1915 ; 
served with Grand Fleet and B.E.F., 
1915-18, Deputy-Director of Intelli- 
q gence, Air Ministry, 1936. g 
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% HORACE RUMBOLD, BT. DR. OSCAR B. DEITER. 
tsh Ambassador in Berlin, 1928- A well-known American osteopath, 
ed May 24, aged seventy-one. A practising in the West End of London, 
guished diplomat, whose family who has joined the Royal Navy as a 
r generations served the Crown. Sub-Lieutenant. Born at Dansville, 

Ambassador at Madrid, New York, and educated at Fairfield 
8; previously Ambassador at and later at Philadelphia College, he 
Stantinople, 1920-24. Warned the is believed to be the first American 
i ish Government in 1933 of the to join the British Navy in the 
5, menace of Nazi-ism. Pi present war. 
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FLIGHT-OFFICER F. H. HANBURY. 
Awarded the M.B.E. (Military Divi- 
sion) in recognition of distinguished 
services rendered in an operational 
reported to be petering out. He is command of the R.A.F., being the 
stated to be contemplating escape, ? first member of the W.A.A.F. to be 
either abroad or, probably on German = so decorated. She enrolled in the 
advice, to the Mosul area in the ex- ? W.A.A.F. in April 1939, and is at 
treme north of Iraq. His family have present Public Relations Officer, 
3k reached Ankara. W.A.A.F. Directorate. 
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SCENES IN THE UNDAUNTED DESERT STRONGHO] 
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IN THE BELEAGUERED DESERT STRONG- 

HOLD OF TOBRUK TWO OF THE 

GALLANT DEFENDERS EXAMINE 

A CAPTURED AND BATTERED 
GERMAN TANK. 











WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF A MOBILE WORKSHOP, ROYAL ENGINEERS DISMANTLE 
ANOTHER GERMAN TANK WHICH HAS FALLEN INTO THEIR HANDS. a 
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A WARNING WHICH SPEAKS FOR ITSELF OUTSIDE THE TOWN 
OF TOBRUK. THE RED FLAG SPENDS MUCH TIME ALOFT. 
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LYNX-EYED GUNNERS, MANNING A CAPTURED BREDA GUN, READY TO FI 


AT ANY GERMAN AIRCRAFT THAT VENTURES WITHIN RANGE. 


oN 
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A MESSERSCHMITT “ 110 ” SHOT DOWN IN THE WESTERN DESERT BY THE R.A.F. THERE, AS ELSEWHERE, 


OUR AIRMEN HAVE PROVED MORE THAN A MATCH FOR THE LUFTWAFPFE. 


0 ua 


; iN CAPTUR 
THREE BRITISH SOLDIERS INSPECT A GERMAN 3°7-MM. GUN CAPTU 
IN THE MIDDLE EAST. MUCH AMMUNITION WAS ALSO ACQ' IRED. 





In a vivid account of the biggest German attack on Tobruk, on April 30, 
a ‘Daily Telegraph’’ special correspondent telegraphing from inside the 
garrison on May 2 said that of fourteen German tanks destroyed, three fell 
to artillery fire, four to minefields, three to ‘‘ Molotov cocktails,’ and four 
to British tanks. At one stage of the battle, fourteen British tanks engaged 


thirty German tanks, and forced them to withdraw. Among the many 


prisoners was a German private who was formerly a waiter at the Roy 
Automobile Club. Since their swift surprise advance across Tripoli # 
Cyrenaica to the Egyptian frontier in April, General Rommel’s panzer unl 
have been effectively held at Tobruk by the heroic stand of the galla 
British garrison, who have repeatedly thrown back every attempt by ! 
enemy to penetrate their defences. The desperate need of the Nazi forg 


WHERE PANZER UNITS BECOME jung. !HE 


SHOW 
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| THE GALLANT DEFENDERS OF TOBRUK. 
* HOWING CAPTURED TANKS, ’PLANES AND GUNS. 
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YET ANOTHER GERMAN TANK WHICH 
LOOKS AS IF IT MIGHT WELL BE 
REPAIRED BY 
ENGINEERS AND PUT TO GOOD 
USE AGAINST THE ENEMY. 
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(SMANTLEREE HARD-HITTING DEFENDERS OF TOBRUK. 
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ALL THAT WAS LEFT OF A GERMAN LORRY AFTER IT HAD BEEN DEALT WITH BY THE wy 
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A TERRIFIC DETONATION AND A_ PILLAR OF SMOKE AS 
AUSTRALIANS BLOW UP CAPTURED AMMUNITION FOUND USELESS. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL LESLIE J. MORSHEAD (CENTRE), THE OFFICER COMMAND- 


ADY TO FI zi 
\ ING THE GALLANT GARRISON, AND MEMBERS OF HIS STAFF IN TOBRUK. 
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BITING THE DUST: A SMASHED GERMAN AEROPLANE (A “ Ju. 87’) SHOT DOWN BY OUR ANTI-AIRCRAFT 
: OVER THE BELEAGUERED FORTRESS OF TOBRUK. 


UN CAPTUR 
\CQUIRED. 


| Two MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL ARMOURED CORPS SUNNING THEMSELVES * 
? ON ONE OF THE MANY GERMAN LIGHT TANKS CAPTURED. i 















+ the Roy in North Africa to reduce the Tobruk outpost—a veritable thorn in their side Capuzzo area on May 17, when a considerable number of armoured fighting 
Tripoli af ~before they can hope to attempt any large-scale invasion of Egypt, is clearly vehicles were also disabled, while heavy casualties were inflicted by British 
panzer unl tvident from the repeated onslaughts made, and their reckless disregard of and Australian troops in a limited counter-attack in the Tobruk area. The 
the galla losses. Thus, some 800 Nazi infantrymen were caught by a withering fire interesting official photographs reproduced above demonstrate the sureness 
mpt by ¢ from the garrison in the first attack on April 12, when numerous tanks and of our defence both in the air and on land, and provide convincing evidence 
Nazi ford lorries were destroyed; a month later the enemy lost 500 prisoners in the that the defenders remain in excellent spirit. (British Official Photographs.) 
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FIGHTING IN THE WESTERN DESERT: BRITISH PATROLS HARASSING NAZISs. 





BRITISH PATROLS IN THE WESTERN DESERT INCESSANTLY HARASSING THE ENEMY. 
MERGING INTO THE SCENERY, INFANTRY APPARENTLY SPRING FROM THE SOIL 
AND ADVANCE WITH FIXED BAYONETS, A SIGHT EVERY NAZI FEARS. 


- 
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A WELL-CAMOUFLAGED BRITISH GUN IN ACTION IN DESERT WARFARE: CONSTANT HARAS 
TACTICS, WITH THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE DESERT, THE INTENSE HEAT, AND FREQUENT SA 
STORMS, ARE REPORTED TO HAVE UNDERMINED NAZI, MORALE. 





A BATTERY OF BRITISH GUNS SWING INTO AC THE GERMANS HAVE FOUND 
DESERT WARFARE NOT AT ALL TO THEIR LIKING. BRITISH TACTICS WITH LIGHT 
MOBILE FORCES HAVE PROVED MOST HARASSING TO THEM. 





MOBILE ANTI-TANK GUNS APPEARING UNEXPECTEDLY HAVE DONE FINE WORK A BRITISH 
AND DESTROYED MANY ENEMY TANKS. GERMAN ATTEMPTS TO OUTFLANK BRITISH OF THE 
FORCES EARLY IN MAY WERE BRILLIANTLY REPULSED. 


TI-AIRCRAFT BREN GUN IN ACTION IN A FORWARD DESERT POST. THE COMMAN! 
AIR IN LIBYA IS HELD BY THE R.A.F., AND GERMANS HAVE LOST A CONSIDERABLI 
NUMBER OF MACHINES THROUGH A.-A. CONCEALED FIRE. 
On April 27 enemy detachments, mainly Germans, crossed from Libya into Egyptian 
territory at three principal points, by the coastal road, the escarpment by “ Hellfire’”’ 
Pass, and south of the Pass, their plan being to circle round the British left flank. They 
were disappointed. British light armoured elements appeared almost from nowhere. 
Iniantry seemed to spring out of the soil, and bayonet charges are not to the liking 
of Nazis. Sweeping ceaselessly across the great desert plateau, British armoured 
patrols armed with Bren guns inflicted many casualties and damage on the enemy. 


Sallies from Tobruk on their flank led to considerable losses. On May 1 Briti 
patrols mounting “ Hellfire ’’ Pass by night found no signs of hostile forces. On May 
after three days severe fighting, the Axis offensive was brilliantly repulsed, and lat¢ 
Sollum was retaken and held. Such work goes on incessantly. These mobile forces, 
fighting in terrific heat, amid frequent cruel sandstorms, which worry the Germans 
unused to desert warfare more than our men, are carrying on heroically, cand like 
swarms of hornets constantly harass and hurt the enemy. 
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NEAR EAST KEY POINTS: GERMAN E-BOAT ROUTE THROUGH FRANCE. 


kKAKKI, A TOWN ON THE NORTH BANK OF THE EUPHRATES AND SOME I09 MILES PALMYRA, ONE OF THE SYRIAN TOWNS WHICH THE GERMANS, WITH VICHY’S 
SOUTH-EAST OF ALEPPO. CONNIVANCE, HAVE USED AS A LANDING-BASE FOR THEIR AEROPLANES. 

With the outbreak of ‘hostilities in Iraq, the ancient towns of Syria which once were the site of The German infiltration of Syria—aided and abetted by the Vichy Government, General Dentz, 

varlike operations again become battle scenes. For instance, Rakki, which has recently received and the rebel Raschid Ali—has been drastically dealt with by the Army and Air Force High 

tne attention of the Royal Air Force, was in ancient times not only the capital of the Caliph Command, and recent reports speak of heavy air attacks on Palmyra. A communiqué from the 

Haroun el-Rashid, but also the place where Alexander crossed the River Euphrates before the Battle Middle East R.A.F. H.Q. said a day or so ago: “Two Junkers ‘52’s’ on the ground at Palmyra 

of Arbela. Our aerial photograph shows the town and camp. were bombed and damaged.” Palmyra, 120 miles from Damascus, is on the direct trade route. 
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A VIEW OF THE TOWN OF FALLUJA, IN IRAG, WHICH WAS OCCUPIED AFTER A SHORT ENGAGEMENT WITH THE REBEL FORCES. OUR PICTURE SHOWS THE IMPORTANT 
BRIDGE OVER THE EUPHRATES, WHICH WAS FOUND INTACT WHEN OUR FORCES OCCUPIED THE TOWN. 

According to recent reports of operations in Iraq, British motorised units are now operating few hours — obtained their objective, the town of Falluja, and the bridge which controls 

to, the east of the Euphrates, having, it is reported, crossed the river over the bridge at the river crossings between Habbaniyeh and Baghdad. Latest reports speak of the use of 

Falluja. On May 20, despatches from Cairo told of the manner in which our troops—in a American Glen Martin “167” bombers and Curtis “‘Tomahawks” in operations in Iraq. 
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ON THE GERMAN E-BOAT ROUTE TO THE MEDITERRANEAN. THE ENTRANCE TO THE ROVE CANAL TUNNEL (LEFT) AT MARIGNANE, AND (RIGHT) THE TUNNEL MOUTH AT L’ESTAQUE, 
WHERE THE CANAL COMES OUT IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. THE GERMANS ARE MAKING EXTENSIVE USE OF THIS INLAND WATERWAY. 


Tu ine- means of which German E-boats are reachine the travel along the south shore to the little village of Marignane, enter the Rove tunnel, and emerge 
Yow none Se Se allowed them to use this route, and thus avoid in the Mediterranean at L’Estaque, where there is a protected waterway to Marseilles. The Rove 
the dangers of the Channel and Atlantic. The boats travel down the Rhone as far as Arles, tunnel took fifteen years to construct, and was opened by M. Domergue, the President of the 
and from there they use the Rhone-Marseilles Canal—constructed to avoid the Rhone delta— French Republic, in 1927. It is bored through the Rove hills, and is the longest canal tunnel 
which enters the inland lake known as the Etang de Berre, near Martigues. From there they in the world, being four and a half miles long. Two 1500-ton barges can pass in the canal. 
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BRITAIN’S PARATROOPS; NAZI LINE TO DAKAR; THE NEW MESSERSCHMITT. 


BRITISH PARATROOPS CARRYING OUT A MOCK ATTACK ON AN AERODROME IN THE 
PRESENCE OF THE KING ON MAY 25. 


During a of inspection to British paratroops on manceuvres on May 25 the King watched 
— “eld-lases three big “‘ Whitley F  benbess flying slowly at a height of less than 500 ft. 
udde: figures began to tumble out of the ‘planes, and in a few — the parachutes opened. 
$3 skilfully did the parachutists manipulate their gear that in less than three and a half minutes 
after they landed they captured a position on the eeirfield. After their drop his Majesty talked to 


GERMANY’S NEWEST FIGHTER, THE MESSERSCHMITT “ME. I09F,” WITH TAPERED 
WINGS LIKE THOSE OF THE “ HURRICANE,” SAID TO BE CAPABLE OF 380 M.P.H. 


The drawi Ray ~ = gd will yg Tecognition of the new Messerschmitt “ Me. 109F ” 
single-seat hter, desi; in the sub-stratosphere, which is now in squadron service 

in in ‘the =. the “familiar” “ 109E,” the wings are not square-cut, but tapered ¥ een 

of the “Hurricane.” The new mark, which is designed to give better performance a 

altitude, is said %0 be capable ‘of about 380 rules’ an. hour” 2 21,000 ft. (' The Aon if 


NAZI PREPARATIONS FOR THE INVASION OF THE AMERICAN CONTINENT: NATIVES 
CONSTRUCTING A RAILWAY LINE FROM THE MEDITERRANEAN TO DAKAR. 


The description of this picture, which has reached is from an American source, states that it 
shows native block-workers working on the “ Trans-Saharan railway now being built by German 
firms under the nominal direction of a penniless France to span the 1500 miles of desert from 
the Mediterranean to Dakar.” Dakar is only 1900 miles, or eight flying hours, from Brazil, and 
the line is doubtless intended to carry men and war material for an inv: of the West. (Plandt.) 


THE PARATROOPS BEING INSPECTED BY THE KING, WHO ENQUIRED ABOUT THEIR ARMS 
AND EQUIPMENT. 


tists, inspected their equipment, and asked a number of questions about their arms 

a ee. Five thousand “Sane and men of Be .. Home Guard saw the exercises, 

a R.A-F. officer explaining the movements through a = gee while oe took notes.: During 

the exercises members the Home Guard, which inch rican contingent, successiully 
a an important key —— against parachutists. (British Official Photograph.) 


THE REMAINS OF THE MESSERSCHMITT “ME. 110” FIGHTER IN WHICH RUDOLF HESS 
FLEW FROM AUGSBURG TO GLASGOW ON MAY I0. 


was originally announced that the remains of the aeroplane in which Hitler’s Deputy, the Nazi 

a Rudolf items, flew from Augsburg to Scotland on May 10 would be placed on public exhibition 

in London, but this intention was later c ed. Our picture shows the remains of the ‘plane, a 

Messerschmitt “110” single-seat fighter capable of a range of 1500 miles at 215 m.p.h., being 
conveyed through ford on a giant lorry. (Fox.) 


NAZI OBSERVATION AND FLAK-SHIP MEN WEARING SPECIALLY CAMOUFLAGED JERKINS 
AND STEEL HELMETS WHILE PATROLLING OFF THE AGEAN ISLANDS. 


The Quartermasters-General of the German armed forces, in the long-laid Nazi plot to comquer the 

free nations, seem to have forgotten nothing in the way ‘of preparation—except the resolve of —_ 

and the Empire to fight until Hitler is crushed. Here the members of a Nazi flak unit on a S +4 

in the A2gean are seen wearing new camouflage equipment consisting of oilskin jerkins painted wi 
irregular blotches and steel helmets covered with sunilar material. ( eystone.) 
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RESS corre- 

spondents 

who travel about the world, to report on international 
affairs and conditions in foreign lands, can provide states- 
men with essential information not always obtainable, 
perhaps, through diplomatic channels. Unhampered by 
official restrictions, and being usually good linguists, they 
can talk freely with national leaders and people of every 
class, thus gathering a wide knowledge of realities in any 
country they visit. It seems a fair question to ask whether 
the results of their investigations are always used to the 
best advantage, and their books closely studied by respon- 
sible authorities. Of late years, warnings by such writers 
have been too often ignored, and their predictions after- 
wards fulfilled, with unfortunate consequences. Their 
readers naturally feel that experienced observers of this 
type, whom events have proved to have been right in their 
forecasts, ought to have been consulted and to have had 
some hand in shaping foreign policy. 


What is true of British correspondents 
applies equally to their American 
colleagues, who are more at liberty to 
criticise the actions of our Governments, 
as well as others, and look at world 
developments from a slightly different 
angle. From various books that have 
come my way, I should judge them to 
be a highly competent and far-seeing 
body of men, with a talent for social 
contacts and shrewd analysis of political 
tendencies abroad. At the present time, 
when American policy is of such vital 
importance to this country, their work 
surely claims the most careful attention. 
The latest example is a survey of the Far 
Eastern scene, since 1937, entitled 
“ScorcHED Eartu.” By Edgar Snow, 
author of “‘ Red Star Over China” 
(Gollancz ; 12s. 6d.). The writer, who 
has had a varied career in American 
journalism, has been in the Far East for 
thirteen years, and may be said, there- 
fore, to possess an intimate acquaintance 
with the situation there. 


Mr. Snow writes from a “ Leftish ” 
point of view, but his politics cannot 
invalidate his facts, and even those 
who may think differently about future 
social and economic reform will find in 
the book abundant matter for agree- 
ment, as in his record of recent history 
and his view of the Japanese invasion. 
It is, in fact, a book not to be neglected, 
and the author’s vigorous style, coupled 
with a wealth of personal allusion, 
makes it very readable. His narrative includes 
an eye-witness story of the fighting at Shanghai 
in 1937, and accounts of monstrous atrocities 
and pillage by Japanese troops in Nanking; 
the Chinese guerrilla tactics that have thwarted 
the invaders ; the migration to Western China ; 
and the affair of the Burma Road. Other 
chapters deal with the reorganisation of China 
under the impact of war; the relations between 
the Communist and the National forces; and 
the Industrial Co-operative movement (known 
as ““Indusco’’) for the production of arms 
and munitions. In conclusion, Mr. Snow 
discusses the internal condition of Japan, and 
the problems confronting other nations— 
Britain, the United States, Russia and Germany. 


contains 


It is this last part of the book, I think, 
which will arouse the greatest immediate 
interest, whatever may have happened by the 
time this article appears. The author’s 
arguments are too long and complicated to 
be briefly summarised, and, writing in advance 
of expected events, he has had to keep in view 
many conditional alternatives. Thus, for 
example, he says, in a passage which is fairly 
typical of his general position: ‘ If a durable 
political front is forged between Britain, the 
British Dominions, America and China, if Japan 


MINIATURES INCLUDED 


A masterpiece of the Akbar period, this very fine drawing is heightened with pale colou 
is Emperor Akbar’s motto, “‘ Allah-u-Akbar.” On the reverse side of this work, si 
is an illuminated panel of Persian calligraphy signed by “ the sinful slave Jawahir-Raqam-i-Thini.” 


By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


title, “ Forricn Devits In THE FLowerRY KinGpom.” By 
Carl Crow.  JIllustrated (Hamish Hamilton; tos. 6d.). 
This delectable work, at once entertaining and instructive, 
will be welcomed especially by readers familiar with any 
of the author’s previous books—‘ Four Hundred Million 
Customers,” ‘“‘My Friends, the Chinese,” ‘ Harris of 
Japan,” a memoir of an American merchant in that 
country, or “ Master Kung,” the life-story of Confucius, 
which last I remember reviewing on this page some few 
years ago. Of the present volume, Mr. Crow modestly 
says: “‘ This is a rambling and somewhat illogical account 
of how the West met the East on the shores of the China 
Coast ; of how the representatives of the two civilisations 
bickered and quarrelled and tried to outsmart each other 
in business deals and in the end got acquainted and learned 
to like each other.” In other words, the book is a picturesque 





A ROYAL WAR ELEPHANT ENTIRELY COMPOSED OF HUMAN AND ANIMAL FIGURES: ONE OF THE 
IN A COLLECTION OF PERSIAN AND INDIAN MINIATURES, MANUSCRIPTS 


AND CALLIGRAPHY FOR SALE AT SOTHEBY’S ON JUNE 24. 





TIMOR BEG (TAMERLANE) (1369-1404 A.D.), SEATED ON A CARPET OUTSIDE THE 
ROYAL TENT, CELEBRATING A VICTORY OVER HIS ENEMIES: 


OF THE DAY. = y 


ONE OF THE FINEST 
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terror. Beyond this point he does not carry the story of the 
Japanese invasion, but on an earlier page he makes a signifi- 
cant comment on one aspect of its results. “Admittedly,” he 
writes, ‘‘ the Chinese have in the past suffered much from the 
foreign devils—political injustice and a certain amount of 
social ostracism. Neither affected personally more than a very 
small percentage of the population, and those in isolated 
groups. There was a wide difference between the conduct 
of the white foreign devils and that of the dwarf brown 
devil from Japan. The studied system of terrorism which 
is a part of the military policy of the latter has filled the 
hearts of the Chinese with a hatred that will endure for 
generations. On the other hand, the attack by Japan 
has drawn Chinese and the white foreigner closer together. 


- The latter has been given a4 uew concept of China while 


watching her fight bravely and desperately against over- 
whelming odds. The cynical old China 
Hand .. . is now willing to admit that 
John Chinaman is not only a gentleman 
and a scholar, but a very brave man. 
Although British and American mission- 
aries were the leaders in relief work for 
the Chinese war sufferers, they were sup- 
ported by funds contributed by China 
Coast business men. The Chinese have 
forgotten the injustice of the past in the 
face of the greater injustice of the present. 
It is on the basis of this new understand- 
ing that the foreign devils and the sons 
of Han will live together in the future.” 


Several American and Canadian Press 
correspondents, besides well - known 
authors and statesmen, took part in a 
memorable series of broadcast addresses 
arranged by the Director of Public 
Information of Canada, and now published 
in a book similarly entitled ‘“‘ Let’s Face 
THE Facts” (John Lane The Bodley 
Head ; 5s.). ‘‘ The series was opened,” 
we are reminded, ‘“‘ by Miss Dorothy 
Thompson, whose speech received world- 
wide acclamation. ... In all there were 
twenty - four speakers — American, 
Canadian and British. The present volume 
is of necessity a selection.” All the con- 
tributofs are giving their royalties to the 
Lord Mayor of London’s Air Raid Distress 
Fund. Twenty of the addresses are here 
printed, some being abbreviated. 


The list of speakers includes Miss Clare 
Boothe, author of ‘“‘ European Spring ”’ ; 
the Canadian Premier, W. L. Mackenzie 
King; Frederick Birchall, author of ‘ The 
Storm Breaks” (recently noticed on this page) ; 
Colonel Henry Breckinridge, who served with 
the American forces in the last war; Robert 
E. Sherwood, the American playwright, who also 
served in that war, with the Canadians; James 
. Hilton, author of “‘ Lost Horizon ” and ‘‘ Good- 
bye, Mr. Chips’ ; the Hon. James G. Gardiner, 
Canadian Minister of National War Services ; 
the Hon. Adelard Godbout, Premier of Quebec ; 
and Alexander Woollcott, author of ‘‘ While 
Rome Burns ”’ and well known on the American 
radio as The Town Crier. The total effect of 
this significant conclave on the war is a great 
uplifting of the democratic spirit. One of the 
most impressive things in it—and there are 
many—is James Hilton’s vision of ‘‘ an emerging 
shape ... an English-speaking world... a 
new empire of faith and purpose.” 


. ° . + . 


Of several other interesting war-books to 
hand I can only make preliminary notes. Two 
more women of distinction have chronicled 
their experiences and observations in “‘ OuTsIDE 
InForMaTION.” A Diary of Rumours. Collected 
by Naomi Royde Smith (Macmillan ; 5s.) ; and 
“Rep TAPE NOTWITHSTANDING.” A Story of 


is economically quarantined, if Britain holds AND BEST AUTHENTICATED WORKS BY BIHZAD, LOT 2I IN SOTHEBY’S SALE. the Mechanised Transport Corps in France. 

her position in Europe, and unless the British —— ee ake — a. —— 3 P nr lh mag a ee a By Yvonne Macdonald. With 8 Illustrations 
a 4 , ahangir, exquisite de 3 : : ; 

forces in India and Malaya are far weaker the Emperor Babar, a descendant of Timir, and the founder of the Mogul Empire in (Hutchinson ; 12s. 6d.). The author of the 


than they have any reason to be, the Japanese 
Empire would face nothing less than an early 
tatastrophic end. With Anglo-American help, and with 
Russian aid, China should eventually become strong enough 
to deliver fatal body blows to the Japanese military machine, 
while a Japan cut off from Anglo-American economic support 
Must soon undergo unendurable suffering. If the Japanese 
decided not to fight Britain and America, and got no political 
Settlement in China, the situation would . . . result in 
a social revolution in Japan within not more than two 
years. This is perhaps now the best dénouement to be hoped 
for in resolving the whole Far Eastern conflict... . If, 
however, the Japanese became convinced that... the 
only alternative to economic collapse and revolution lay in an 
all-or-nothing attack before American armament reaches a 
deeper pitch . . .. the outcome might be somewhat different. 
The army and navy might prefer hara-kiri to surrender.” 


_ Another notable book by a distinguished American writer 
with long experience of life in China bears the picturesque 


Hindustan. The drawing is in ink on fine cotton cloth slightly coloured. 


chronicle of foreign settlements and commercial enterprises 
in China. It is concerned largely with social, domestic 
and personal matters and, along with references to the 
chief public and national events, introduces many revealing 
minor incidents such as seldom find their way into formal 
histories. There is an interesting chapter about the origin 
and growth of Shanghai, and, on the lighter side, satirical 
accounts of visits to China by American Congressmen, and 
the humours of dinner-table precedence. 


Mr. Crow. conclfides his book with an account of the 
outbreak (in 1937) of hostilities with Japan, which, as he 
says, ended “‘ the era of the foreign devil’’ in China. He 
tells how ‘‘ the undeclared war ’’ came to him personally, 
as he sat writing a letter in his office at Shanghai, with 
the explosion of a huge bomb aimed by Chinese airmen 
at the Japanese flagship anchored about 200 yards away, 
and ends with a short description of the gay city suddenly 


latter work was in charge of the W.M.T.C.’s 

Paris headquarters. A much-travelled New 
Zealander of Highland Scots ancestry,. domiciled 
in Buckinghamshire, records his impressions of Britain 
at war in “ Front to Back.” By Hector MacQuarrie. 
With Introduction by Nora Waln (Cape; 8s. 6d.). 
One feature of modern warfare is presented in all 
its bearings in “THe Art oF CAMOUFLAGE.” By 
Lieut.-Col. C. H. R. Chesney, D.S.O. With four chapters 
(mainly on camouflage in Nature) by J. Huddlestone, 
12 Illustrations, and 2 Maps (Hale; 8s. 6d.). 








With reference to the drawing entitled “A Member of 
the Akan Clan,” published in our issue dated March 29, 
we have since been informed that the drawing was made 
by Miss Una Smith, who owns the copyright of the 
illustration. 
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NEW DISCOVERIES IN IRAN EXEMPLIFY THE SUPERB 
ART OF PERSIAN GOLDSMITHS OVER A PERIOD OF 
SEVENTEEN CENTURIES. 


ANCIENT PERSIAN CULTURAL TRENDS FROM 1200 B.C. TO 440 A.D. REVEALED found 
BY FINELY-WROUGHT PREHISTORIC AND ACHAMENID OBJECTS IN GOLD, Dasht (see 
AND BY A REMARKABLE SASANIAN GOLD MBDAL OF BAHRAM GUR, THE 
“SUN KING,” WITH THE EARLIEST KNOWN REPRESENTATION OF WOTAN. 


By ARTHUR UPHAM POPE, M.A., Director of the American Institute of Iranian 
Art and Archaeology, and PHYLLIS ACKERMAN. 


This is the second of two articles on ancient Persian 
art and cultures, specially contributed to our pages 
by the eminent American authorities on Iranian art 
and archeology, Mr. Arthur Upham Pope, and his 
wife, Dr. Phyllis Ackerman. The first, dealing 
with Prehistoric Nature Worship in Western Iran, 
with eight illustrations and a map, appeared in our 
tssue for March 1. The present contribution, on 
early Persian gold, describes five important examples 
of unknown gold objects from the early Iranian 
cultures which were placed on display last year at 
the Exhibition of Persian Art in New York. 
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I. A MAP OF WESTERN IRAN, SHOWING THE SITUATION 

OF LURISTAN JUST EAST OF WHICH, IN THE KUH-I-DASHT 

REGION, THE DISC-STANDARD (FIG. 2) WAS DISCOVERED. 

THE LION-MASK (FIG. 3) CAME FROM NORTH-WEST PERSIA, 
NEAR THE ARMENIAN BORDER. 


HE appearance of any unknown gold object from 
the early Iranian cultures is an event. So the 
emergence of five important examples last year at the 
New York Persian Exhibition might justly be called a 


sensation, and they are the more interesting because they ~ 


are distributed over a span of some two thousand years. 
Earliest, and of great significance for its possible 
bearing on remote “ international’’ relations, is a 
cast gold relief lion-mask in the collection of Mrs. 
William H. Moore (Fig. 3), found near Salmas, in 
north-west Persia, not many miles from the Armenian 
border, and although there is yet no sure clue to the 
dating, various archeologists who have examined it 
are of the opinion that it antedates 1200 B.C. 
Small holes punctured close to the edges indicate 
that it was originally attached to a ground of some 
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4. CLEARLY REVEALING INDIAN INFLUENCE, AND WITH ‘THE 
“* LOTUS-POSE ” PECULIAR BOTH TO HINDUISM AND BUDDHISM: 
OBVERSE OF GOLD MEDAL, SHOWING BAHRAM GUR (REIGNED 
420-439 A.D.) SEATED ON HIS LION THRONE ATTENDED BY 


MAIDENS WITH CURIOUS EASTERN HEAD-DRESSES. 


Although the representations, obverse and reverse, are not accurately Indian, 
but foreign and eastern in quality, they recall the legendary visit to India, 
and his return with an Indian wife and retinue, of Bahram Gur, who was a 


determined persecutor of ‘ity. The medal represents one of 
major accomplishments in the sculptural art of the period. 
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other material, 
having perhaps 
served as a brac- 
teate, or the centre 
of some solar cult- 
disc such as those 
at Kuh-i- 
The 
Illustrated London 
News for March 1, 
1941). The strongly 
conventionalised 
features show strik- 
ing similarities to 
some of the early Chinese monster-masks, commonly 
referred to as ?’ao t’ieh, the origin and meaning 
of which are still obscure. 


(See illustrations on opposite page.) 





2. A REPOUSSE GOLD DISC, OR CULT-STANDARD, ON A 

PIN-SHAFT (C. 1200-1000 B.C.), DISCOVERED JUST EAST 

OF LURISTAN, IN WESTERN IRAN, WITH FELINE - MASK 
AS THE CENTRAL FEATURE. (DIAMETER, 4} IN.) 


appeared in our issue of March 1. 


This Adharbayjan lion-mask thus furn- 
ishes prehistoric evidence that supplements 
another piece in the Moore Collection, a 
Luristan bronze situla with the under-part 
fashioned in relief as a similar mask com- 
bined with a dragon body (published in 
The Illustrated London News, Oct. 22, 1932). 
This piece is datable by cuneiform inscription, 
first detected by the late Professor C. G. 
Seligman, circa 960 B.C. The earliest datable 
Chinese rendering of the ogre-mask is in 
marble, and comes from Anyang. Sinologists 
are in practical agreement that it should be 
assigned to the eleventh century B.C. 

From the Kuh-i-Dasht region, just east of 
Luristan in western Persia, comes a gold disc 
on a pin standard (Fig. 2), similar to some of 
the bronze pins previously reported (see The 
Iliustrated London News for March 1, 1941, and 
May 6, 1939), with the feline-mask again as the 
central feature. Here, as in comparable bronze 
designs, the cosmological significance is made 
explicit by the border of two forms of palm- 
ettes on a festooned stem, one doubtless the 
Sun tree, the other, set in a volute, or 
“ horned ”’ bracket, certainly the Moon tree. 
The relation of this design to datable Assyrian 
patterns justifies a dating about 1200-1000 B.C. 

Two pieces of solid gold jewellery, with 
superbly modelled animal finials, lent to the 
Exhibition by Joseph Brummer, are com- 
parable to pieces in the Oxus Treasury. Some 
stones embellish the splendid running ibex on 
the end of the torque, illustrated in 
Figs. 6 and 7—a superb piece of miniature 
sculpture, so powerfully rendered that it does 
not suffer from considerable magnification. 

Finally, and again important evidence of 
the Iranian contribution to the early medieval 








5. 
MEDAL, OF MAJOR HISTORICAL SIGNIFICANCE, SHOWING 
SPLENDIDLY DESIGNED AND EXECUTED RELIEF THE SUN 
KING, BEARDED AND HALOED, TRAMPLING UNDER HIS HORSES 
FEET A DRAGON-HEADED SERPENT, AND HOLDING 


The Romanesque-looking figure corresponds in all essential details to tne 
earliest known representation of Wotan, and provides visual confirmation 
of the close reliance of Norse and Germanic mythology on it 
Iranian sources. The lordly figure on the compact, characteris 

Sasanian horse and the two imperial birds fit superbly into the circle. 
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civilisation of Europe, is a gold medal, Sasanian or 
immediately post-Sasanian, showing in splendidly de- 
signed and executed relief the legendary Bahram Gyr 
On the obverse he appears seated on the famous lion 
throne (Fig. 4), attended by two maidens wearing 
strange, high headdresses, not accurately Indian, but 
foreign and Eastern in quality, so that they recall] 
the king’s legendary visit to India and return with 
an Indian wife and retinue. 

On the more important reverse (Fig. 5), the Sun 
King, bearded and haloed, tramples under his horse’s 
feet a dragon-headed serpent, while on each extended 
hand perches a falcon or eagle. The lordly figure on 
the compact characteristically Sasanian horse anq 
the two imperial birds are fitted superbly into the 
circle, crowding it just enough in the typical Sasanian 
manner to give the impression of a great and self. 
contained force, which is one of the major accomplish- 
ments in the sculptural arts of the period. 





3. A RELIEF LION-MASK IN CAST GOLD (c. 1400-1200 B.c.), 
PROBABLY A BRACTEATE OR CENTRE OF SOME SOLAR 
CULT-DISC, AND, RECALLING THE STILL OBSCURE 140 
P'IREH OF CHINA—FOUND NEAR SALMAS, NORTH-WEST 
PERSIA. (HEIGHT, I IN.) 
Earliest in chronological sequence of all the objects described in 
Mr. Upham Pope’s article, this Adharbayjan lion-mask, loaned to the 
New York Exhibition of Persian Art from the collection of Mrs. 
William H. Moore, is considered of great significance for its possible 
bearing on remote “international relations.” 

But in addition to the value of this piece as an 
achievement in design and one more example of the 
great metal arts of the period, this reverse design is 
of major historical significance. For, as Professor 
Herbert Kiihn has pointed out, this Romanesque- 
looking figure corresponds in all essential details to 
the earliest known representation of Wotan: beard, 
halo, the serpent under the horse’s feet, and—an 
exceptional feature—the falcons on both hands. 
Here is visual confirmation of the close reliance 
of Norse and Germanic mythology on its ultimate 
Iranian sources. 





THE MORE IMPORTANT REVERSE OF THE BAHRAM GUR 
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A WONDER OF ACHAEMENID ART: A SOLID GOLD TORQUE WITH IBEX FINIAL. 


Puorocrarns SuppLizp BY ARTHUR Upnam Porr, M.A. (SEE ARTICLE ON Opposite Pace.) 
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Pope, Director of the American Institute of Iranian Art and Archeology. The with Cyrus and ended with the conquest of the Pordel "Minptre by Alseanaa” 
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IN BEHAVIOUR AMONG FISHES. 


By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S. Author of ‘Camouflage in Nature,” “The Courtship of Animals,” ‘“ Random Gleanings from Nature’s Fields,’’ etc. 


HE “ moralists ’ among us are a tifesome crowd ; 
they always seem to be so “ wnctuously ”’ moral, 

So anxious to set the world right according to their 
standards. I am always afraid lest one of them 
should start reading this weekly page! It might 
make him more intolerable and intolerant than ever. 
Here, indeed, he would find a happy hunting-ground ! 
For bad habits are rife among ‘the beasts that 
perish,”’ and in hosts of cases they have led to shock- 
ing depths of depravity! In others, which I am about 
to cite, the harm done has been but slight. We can— 
and examples of this kind are rare—trace the bad 
habit right from the. begirning to 
its strange and surprising ending. 
One would never expect to find, 
among the coldblooded fish tribe, 
some which showed a marked 
appreciation of luxurious ease, 
preferring to await their prey, and 
to sleep, while lying Om one side, on 
the sea-floor. Lying thus, they may 
well seem to other fishes prowling 
round for food to offer a prospective 
feast off a very consumable carcase. 
But the moment they approach 
within range, the supposed carcase 
springs to life, with the result that 
the expectant one himself provides 
the feast! They show, indeed, that 
deception can be Made to Pay. 
Some of the sea-perches and wrasses 
have this habit, especially at night. 
They have been many times found 
asleep after this fashion in one of 
the tanks of the Zoo Aquarium when 
a torch was flashed over the floor of 
the tank. The wrasses, by the Way, 





2. LARVAL STAGES OF THE PLAICE, sHOWING THE NEWLY 

HATCHED FISH (TOP), “ROUND”? IN SHAPE. BELOW 

IT THE BODY IS BEGINNING TO DEEPEN, BUT THERE 15 
STILL AN EYE ON EACH SIDE OF THE HEAD. 


In the three succeeding figures the body is widening and the 


eye of 
the white under-side is being slowly twisted over the top of the head 


- ng 
to lie beside its fellow Of the COloured upper-Sturface. 


have many good habits, specially marked in the care 
taken for the welfare of the young. Several species are 
to be found on our coasts, where rocky caverns and 
clefts afford them shelter, amd some have a con- 
spicuously brilliant Coloration which May differ widely 
in the two sexes. This is especially true of the striped 
wrasse (Labrus mixtus), wherein the male is yellow, 


AS MUCH AS 400 LB.: 


with light-blue streaks, while the female lacks the 
blue colouring but has three large black spots on the 
hinder-end of the body. 

In assuming this resting pose, either for sleep or 
for the purpose of making its apparently dead body 
a decoy for unwary and hungry fishes, the founda- 
tions, all unwittingly, were laid which were to effect 
a profound transformation of the whole group of fishes 
forming what we call the “ flat-fish "’ tribe (Pleuronec- 
tide)—-plaice, turbot, soles, and the rest. Whatever 


their difference in size, coloration, and so on, all agree 
that the adults at any rate pass their whole lives 





I. THE LARGEST OF ALL THE “ FLAT-FISHES,” MEASURING UP TO 8 FT. LONG, AND WEIGHING 
LARGE MOUTH CONTAINING 


THE HALIBUT, A VERY ACTIVE FISH, WITH 
A FORMIDABLE ARRAY OF TEETH. 


Those on sale in British markets come mostly from Iceland and the Faroe Islands. 


in the sideways resting position of these sea-perches 
and wraSses. As a consequence the whole uppermost 
surface—sometimes of the right, sometimes of the 
left side, according to the species—is of the same 
general coloration as the sea-floor, thereby serving 
as a mantle of invisibility ; but the undermost side 
is white. When they swim, which they do by un- 
dulatory up-and-down movements, the coloured side 
is always uppermost. The most remarkable feature 
of all, however, in this transformation is the shifting 
of the eye of the under- to the upper-side so that the 
two eyes appear to lie together on the top of the head ; 
but really, of course, both are on the uppermost side. 

How this curious migration of the eye is brought 
about is shown by a study of the larval fish. When 
first hatched (Fig. 2) it is a “‘ round” fish, with an 
eye on each Side of the head. And for a short time 
it swims about at, or near, the surface of the sea. 
But with increasing size it sinks into deeper water, 
and finally comes to rest on the sea-floor and to assume 
the sideways position of the adult. But at first the 
eye of the under-side is in contact with the ground, 
and apparently the discomfort thereby sustained be- 
gets a persistent effort by the muscles of the eye-ball 
to twist the eye towards the upper-surface. This 
effort is invariably successful, so that at last the two 
eyes come to lie side by side on the uppermost coloured 
surface. 

Apparently the first to undergo this singular 
change is to be found in the most primitive 
member of the flat-fish tribe, Psettodes, found on the 
coasts Of West Africa, India and China. In several 
points, especially in regard to the presence of fin- 
spines, it forms a link between the ancestral sea- 
perches on the one hand and the rest of the flat-fishes 
on the other. But the form of its teeth and jaws 
is also much less specialised than in other flat-fish. 
The size of the mouth, as well as of the teeth, varies 
much im the numerous species which have evolved 
since flat-fish came into being. But these differences 
have been determined by marked differences in the 
food and in the mode of its capture. The enormous 
Mouth both of Psettodes and the halibut stands in 
strong contrast with the small, curved mouth of the 
sole, wherein only the upper and lower jaws of the 
undermost side bear teeth, and these are very small. 
But they serve weil enough for worm-catching. 

Finally, let us turn by way of contrast to “ flat 
fishes "” of a very different type, and of a fundamentally 
different group. These are known as the “ skates ”’ 
and “ rays,’ which are “ cartilaginous’’ and not 
“ bony ”’ fishes, and very near akin to the shark tribe. 
The scales in all these take the form of bony nodules 


surmounted by a spine of flint-like hardness. 
form the covering known as “ shagreen,”’ and oye; 
the jaws become transformed into teeth. Then 
bodies have typically a triangular form, with a long, 
rod-like tail; while the paired fins are quite unlike 
those of bony fishes. The breast fins, for example, 
are of enormous size, forming a great pair of ‘‘ wings,” 
while the pelvic fins, answering to the hind-limbs of 
land animals, are also-large and fleshy (Fig. 3). By 
their great size these powerful fins serve as mighty 
propellers when swimming and holding their prey 
under the body while it is being shuffled forwards into 
the mouth, which, like the gill-slits, 
must be sought for on the under- 
surface. Breathing is supplemented 
by a pair of “ spiracles ’’ or breathing- 
holes opening just behind the eyes. 

We find an interesting series of 
changes in the development of these 
great wing-like fins from the paired 
fins of the sharks. In the sawfish 
for example, they are relatively 
small and widely separated from 
the pelvic fins. In the “ angel-fish’’ 
(Rhina), though large they leave the 
head quite distinct, but the pelvic 
fins are much larger and more 
massive than in the sawfish. The 
skates and rays show one other 
divergent feature, and this in regard 
to the tail, which may be either 
long and round, bearing two dorsal 
fins, or long, whiplike and tapering 
and bearing a large poison-spine, 
with serrated edges near its middle, 
as in the sting-ray (Trygon) and the 
eagle-ray (4#tobatis), and may be 
as much as 15 in. long. It provides 


They 


a formidable weapon when the tail is lashed from 
side to side or curled round its 
I can find no account of the precise 
believed 


struggling prey 
effect of 


the poison, which is to be due to the 
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3. ONE OF THE LARGEST LIVING FISHES, MI ASURIN( 
NEARLY 20 FT. ACROSS THE “ WINGS”: THE STINGRAY 


(TRYGON PASTINACA), WHOSE TAIL, WHICH HAS NO FINS 
BEARS A LONG, POISONOUS SPINE WHICH CAN INFLICT 
DANGEROUS WOUNDS. 


The sting-ray lives on large clams which it crushes with 2 
crushing-plates in the mouth. 


uge 


poison 
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mucous covering the spine, for no distinct 
gland has been discovered. In so far as the “ ha 
of developing this poison-spine goes it is 4 0 
one: but bad habits are turned to profitabic YU 
And “ habit’”’ has indeed left its mark © 
bodily conformation, while restricting ~its pow*™ 
locomotion. 
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ANOMALIES IN BEHAVIOUR AMONG FISHES. 
By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “The Courtship of Animals,” “‘ Random Gleanings from Nature’s Fields,’’ etc. 


HE “ moralists ’’ among us are a tiresome crowd ; 
they always seem to be so “‘ unctuously ” moral, 

so anxious to set the world right according to their 
standards. I am always afraid les= one of them 
should start reading this weekly page! It might 
make him more intolerable and intolerant than ever. 
Here, indeed, he would find a happy hunting-ground ! 
For bad habits are rife among “the beasts that 
perish,”’ and in hosts of cases they have led to shock- 
ing depths of depravity! In others, which I am about 
to cite, the harm done has been but slight. We can— 
and examples of this kind are rare—trace the bad 
habit right from the begirning to 
its strange and surprising ending. 
One would never expect to find, 
among the coldblooded fish tribe, 
some which showed a _ marked 
appreciation of luxurious ease, 
preferring to await their prey, and 
to sleep, while lying on one side, on 
the sea-floor. Lying thus, they may 
well seem to other fishes prowling 
round for food to offer a prospective 
feast off a very consumable carcase. 
But the moment they approach 
within range, the supposed carcase 
springs to life, with the result that 
the expectant one himself provides 
the feast! They show, indeed, that 
deception can be made to pay. 
Some of the sea-perches and wrasses 
have this habit, especially at night. 
They have been many times found 
asleep after this fashion in one of 
the tanks of the Zoo Aquarium when 
a torch was flashed over the floor of 
the tank. The wrasses, by the way, 





2. LARVAL STAGES OF THE PLAICE, SHOWING THE NEWLY 

HATCHED FISH (TOP), “ROUND” IN SHAPE. BELOW 

IT THE BODY IS BEGINNING TO DEEPEN, BUT THERE IS 
STILL AN EYE ON EACH SIDE OF THE HEAD. 


In the three succeeding figures the body is widening and the eye of 
the white under-side is being slowly twisted over the top of the head 
to lie beside its fellow of the coloured upper-surface. 


have many good habits, especially marked in the care 
taken for the welfare of the young. Several species are 
to be found on our coasts, where rocky caverns and 
clefts afford them shelter, and some have a con- 
spicuously brilliant coloration which may differ widely 
in the two sexes. This is especially true of the striped 
wrasse (Labrus mixtus), wherein the male is yellow, 


I. THE LARGEST OF ALL THE 
AS MUCH AS 400 LB.: 


with light-blue streaks, while the female lacks the 
blue colouring but has three large black spots on the 
hinder-end of the body. 

In assuming this resting pose, either for sleep or 
for the purpose of making its apparently dead body 
a decoy for unwary and hungry fishes, the founda- 
tions, all unwittingly, were laid which were to effect 
a profound transformation of the whole group of fishes 
forming what we call the “ flat-fish ’’ tribe (Pleuronec- 
tide2)—-plaice, turbot, soles, and the rest. Whatever 


their difference in size, coloration, and so on, all agree 
that the adults at any rate pass their whole lives 
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THE HALIBUT, A VERY ACTIVE FISH, WITH 
A FORMIDABLE ARRAY OF TEETH. 


Those on sale in British markets come mostly from Iceland and the Faroe Islands. 


in the sideways resting position of these sea-perches 
and wrasses. As a consequence the whole uppermost 
surface—sometimes of the right, sometimes of the 
left side, according to the species—is of the same 
general coloration as the sea-floor, thereby serving 
as a mantle of invisibility ; but the undermost side 
is white. When they swim, which they do by un- 
dulatory up-and-down movements, the coloured side 
is always uppermost. The most remarkable feature 
of all, however, in this transformation is the shifting 
of the eye of the under- to the upper-side so that the 
two eyes appear to lie together on the top of the head ; 
but really, of course, both are on the uppermost side. 

How this curious migration of the eye is brought 
about is shown by a study of the larval fish, When 
first hatched (Fig. 2) it is a ‘‘ round”’ fish, with an 
eye on each side of the head. And for a short time 
it swims about at, or near, the surface of the sea. 
But with increasing size it sinks into deeper water, 
and finally comes to rest on the sea-floor and to assume 
the sideways position of the adult. But at first the 
eye of the under-side is in contact with the ground, 
and apparently the discomfort thereby sustained be- 
gets a persistent effort by the muscles of the eye-ball 
to twist the eye towards the upper-surface. This 
effort is invariably successful, so that at la.t the two 
eyes come to lie side by side on the uppermost coloured 
surface. 

Apparently the first to undergo this singular 
change is to be found in the most primitive 
member of the flat-fish tribe, Psettodes, found on the 
coasts of West Africa, India and China. In several 
points, especially in regard to the presence of fin- 
spines, it forms a link between the ancestral sea- 
perches on the one hand and the rest of the flat-fishes 
on the other. But the form of its teeth and jaws 
is also much less specialised than in other flat-fish. 
The size of the mouth, as well as of the teeth, varies 
much in the numerous species which have evolved 
since flat-fish came into being. But these differences 
have been determined by marked differences in the 
food and in the mode of its capture. The enormous 
mouth both of Psettodes and the halibut stands in 
strong contrast with the small, curved mouth of the 
sole, wherein only the upper and lower jaws of the 
undermost side bear teeth, and these are very small. 
But they serve well enough for worm-catching. 

Finally, let us turn by way of contrast to “ flat- 
fishes ’’ of a very different type, and of a fundamentally 
different group. These are known as the “ skates ’”’ 
and “ rays,’’ which are “cartilaginous’’ and not 
“bony ”’ fishes, and very near akin to the shark tribe. 
The scales in all these take the form of bony nodules 


“ 


‘ FLAT-FISHES,”” MEASURING UP TO 8 FT. LONG, AND WEIGHING 
LARGE MOUTH CONTAINING 


surmounted by a spine of flint-like hardness. 
form the covering known as “ shagreen,”” and over 
the jaws become transformed into teeth. Tho 
bodies have typically a triangular form, with a Jong. 
rod-like tail; while the paired fins are quite unlike 
those of bony fishes. The breast fins, for example, 
are of enormous size, forming a great pair of ‘‘ wings,” 
while the pelvic fins, answering to the hind-limbs of 
land animals, are also-large and fleshy (Fig. 3). By 
their great size these powerful fins serve as mighty 
propellers when swimming and holding their prey 
under the body while it is being shuffled forwards into 
the mouth, which, like the gill-slits, 
must be sought for on the under- 
surface. Breathing is supplemented 
by a pair of “ spiracles’ or breathing- 
holes opening just behind the eyes 

We find an interesting series of 
changes in the development of these 
great wing-like fins from the paired- 
fins of the sharks. In the sawfish 
for example, they are relatively 
small and widely separated from 
the pelvic fins. In the “ angel-fish’’ 
(Rhina), though large they leave the 
head quite distinct, but the pelvic 
fins are much larger and more 
massive than in the sawfish. The 
skates and rays show one other 
divergent feature, and this in regard 
to the tail, which may be either 
long and round, bearing two dorsal 
fins, or long, whiplike and tapering 
and bearing a large poison-spine, 
with serrated edges near its middle, 
as in the sting-ray (Trygon) and the 
eagle-ray (4tobatis), and may be 
as much as 15 in. long. It provides 
a formidable weapon when the tail is lashed from 
side to side or curled round its struggling prey 
I can find no account of the precise effect of 
the poison, which is believed to be due to the 
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3. ONE OF THE LARGEST LIVING FISHES, MEASURIN( 
NEARLY 20 FT. ACROSS THE “ WINGS”: THE STINGRAY 
(TRYGON PASTINACA), WHOSE TAIL, WHICH HAS NO FINS 
BEARS A LONG, POISONOUS SPINE WHICH CAN INFLICT 


DANGEROUS WOUNDS. 


The sting-ray lives on large clams which it crushes with huge 


crushing-plates in the mouth. 


mucous covering the spine, for no distinct po'so? 
gland has been discovered. In so far as the “ habit 
of developing this poison-spine goes it is a bad 
one: but bad habits are turned to profitable 
And “habit’’ has indeed left its mark on the! 
bodily conformation, while restricting its pow’™ 
locomotion. 
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The delicate bouquet of this whisky is a mark of its age / 


i . 
} | SEZ, \ 


and distinction. It is a promise, to the man who 
Hii 
knows, of a smoothness to come and a glow to follow, 3 


because White Horse is as fine as a fine liqueur. 


HITE HORSE | 
Whisky 
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Only by unfaltering attention to detail can lasting good 


shape be built into a uniform. When the war greatly 
enlarged our uniform section, many of the finest cutters 
and fitters with a lifetime of experience in tailoring 
Service uniforms, remembering the pains we always 
took in our civil tailoring, came to our workrooms. 
Scrupulous care, added to devoted workmanship, lead 
to value in its truest sense — for, in a hundred ways, 
seen and unseen, our uniforms are tempered for hard 
duty, long duty — and for the battle itself. 


AUSTIN REED 


OF REGENT STREET 


Aldershot, Bath, Belfast, Birmingham, Bournemouth, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford. 


AFTER DUTY ~ 
I5 MINUTES’ PLEASURE 
AND SATISFACTION WITH 


A CHURCHMAN’S no. | 


%& It is now more than ever necessary to empty you Packel Gt the time of purchase and leave it with your Tobacconist. 
Churchman’s No. 1 Cigarettes: a fine 15 minutes of smooth smoking. 10 for 1od., 20 for 1/8d. 


C.358b 
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Officers agree that in a ‘ Viyella’ Service Shirt a man feels uniformly at 
his best. Here’s a shirt which never lets you down, which both on duty 
and off knows the meaning of service, and which keeps its tailored 
smartness of line and detail unchanged throughout a long and busy life. 


.. ji 
a 


‘ Viyella’ Service Socks « . 
‘ Viyella’ Service Ties . . 


Viyella’ Semice Shins 


* Viyella’ Service Shirts . .. 119 
(with two collars ...+.. 22/4) 











- 


WILLIAM HOLLINS & COMPANY LIMITED, VIYELLA HOUSE, NOTTINGHAM 
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Tobacconist. 


20 for 1/8d. 
C.358b 
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Ensuring utmost engine-efficiency and operating economy by their specialised 
gas-tight construction, Champion Sparking Plugs also provide, by their detailed excellence of 


manufacture, an unsurpassed degree of depend- € H y | Ma ® sO Ni 
ability. Hence their world-wide adoption for 
services involving urgency and responsibilty § PARKING PLUGS 


CHAM PION SPAR KING PLUG CO... & T-Oee (th CS} TO RRS see we “1D O lL 8S 2% 
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BUILT TO 
TACKLE 


Famous ,GQ UEENS 





TOUGH 508s! 


The only machine which 

can be used efficiently and 

without effort for cutting Does the 
long coarse grass, nettles, work of 
thistles, ragwort, under- 

growth, couch and eight men 





























buffalo grass, etc. i 
Ample power and extreme with hand 
simplicity of control give scythes | 


ease and flexibility without 
fatigue to the operator. Fit- 
ted with a British-made 
2 h.p. Four-stroke 

Engine. Cutting 
width, 3ft. One 
gallon of petrol 
is sufficient 

for four 
hours’ 

work. 












The open type 
fram L 


offers no 4 
obstruction to the 3 
lo cut vegetation 
Ss ee 
Write 3 
for 
leaflet 
LLOYDS | 


& co. (et eTORWORSH, Pennsylvania Works, 
Makers of the World-famous Pennsylvania 
Lawn Mower. 
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The 7* (Queens Own) HassarA 


In 1689 independent troops of Horse were raised in Scotland and fought at 
Killiecrankie. These were afterwards formed into two regiments and 
subsequently united as the Queen’s Own Regiment of Dragoons. It is one 
of the few Cavalry regiments of Scottish origin. The senior of the old 
Dragoon regiments, it became light Dragoons in 1784 and was converted 
into Hussars in 1806. 


HIGHLAND QUEEN 


GRAND LIQUEUR -SCOTCH WHISKY 


is a blend of fine matured Scotch whiskies which are now 
united under one name. The superb quality and flavour 
of Highland Queen is due to the strict supervision of all 
processes by the actual blenders. Most of the stocks are 
produced in distilleries owned by the largest Independent 









MODEL AEROPLANES = : 


L.B.LTD. London 


“BERMALINE ”’ BREAD 


is the double plus Bread—plus Vitamin B, and the 
plus of “Bermaline” Extract of Malt—most in- 
vigorating. Ask your Baker, or write Bermaline. 
Fairley Street, Glasgow, S.W.1. ; 


Keep on buying : 


3% Defence 
Bonds 














£5 and multiples of £5 
Income Tax NOT deduct- 


Distillers in Scotland. ed at source. 
: Bonus of £1 on every £100 
MACDONALD & MUIR LTD., LEITH, EDINBURGH; also GLASGOW and LONDON . 7 at the end of 7 years. 























For over half a century STATE 
EXPRESS 555 have maintained their 
reputation as the world’s finest cigarettes — 
a good reason why they 


are preferred by critical 


The Best 
Cigarette 


smokers everywhere. 
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CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY. This Periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, 
be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1s. 3d.; and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed 
- of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as a part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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What can 





when my 
BRAEMAR 


wears out 7 


Even a Braemar can’t last for 
er, but you can give it a new 
ase of life in wartime by sending 
for a‘ Stitch-in-Time’. Yes your 
ierished Braemar Knitwear and 
nderwear can now be repaired, 
-shaped or whatever you want. 
k your Braemar retailer about 
or write to address below for 


w booklet giving full details. 
SEND IT TO THE 


od 


— 


pep Amer 
‘SWith (nome 


SERVICE 


(THROUGH YOUR REIAILER) 


NES, HENDERSON & CO. LTD., HAWICK, SCOTLAND 

















What size is a 
toothbrush ? 





“HERE used to be an idea that any size 
would do. TEK changed all that. The 
makers knew that there must be one perfect 
size that would reach even those tooth surfaces 
a dentist can only see with a mirror. These 
re the danger surfaces, where decay most 
easily starts. 
The makers of TEK thought hard. They called 
in dentists for advice. When the TEK tooth- 
brash was ready, 92 dentists out of every 
hundred consulted said it was the most 
e!'.clent toothbrush ever made. 
Recause of war difficulties, fewer TEKS 
be made than formerly. We much 
‘t the inconvenience to retailers and 
( mers. Even 
1 u should be 
C sappointed 
( ionally, al- 
V ask for 
as supplies 
I have arrived 
nN itime. 
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EMERGENCY 


HEATING 
how — and comfort | 
yours to come 





HE FERRANTI Electric 
. converts electricity into heat 
usable — none is wasted by heati 


ceiling and upper portions of the room. 


errant 
‘Radiant Flectric. 


FIRE 


Ferranti heat means more comfort 
at less cost, and without stuffiness. 


Choose a FERRANTI Fire; 


SIT BACK AND TAKE NOTICE— 


the heat will surprise you. 


Due to the 


plies of 


tric Fire. 
warded uy 












































Bush House, Ale 





of providing, in these 
times, adequate sup- 
elements, a pamphlet 
telling you how to 
- obtain the maximum 


life and service from 
your Ferranti Elec- 


FOREMOST 
HOTTEST 


Please write for List H 5 


Ferranti Ltd. 
Moston, Manchester 10 


London Showrooms : 
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SINCE 1858 








le and guaranteed by JOHNSON AND JOHNSON 
mm (Gr. Britain) Ltd., Slough & Gacrar—=—=— 


SAINT JOHN, New 
VANCOUVER, Br 


“In Bond’ 


MACDONALD’S Tobaccos and Cigarettes 


’ for passenger and crew use. 


OVERSEAS SHIPPING 


When you call at 
HALIFAX, Nova Scotia 


Brunswick 


MONTREAL, Quebec or 


itish Columbia 


British Consols .o 
‘*EXPORT’’ 


fas bed cigarettes at competitive prices 


(Aquafuge Paper) 











piGEsTON 


AND FLATULENCE 


AFTER MEALS 


You get burning pain and distressing wind 
after meals because your stomach is always 
too acid. Food simply can’t digest and 
your stomach is tortured in the attempt. 
Why endure this mealtime misery when 
‘Milk of Magnesia’ Tablets will stop it this 
very day? They relieve acidity and 
sweeten a sour stomach at once. The 
stomach starts digesting your food right 
away and finishes its work with perfect 
ease. You feel nothing—no heartburn, no 
flatulence, not a twinge of your old 
stomach pain. If you suffer from acute 
attacks of gastric pain ‘Milk of Magnesia’ 
Tablets will stop them in five minutes. Try 
them today ! Neat flat boxes for the pocket, 
7d. and 1/13d. Also family sizes, 2/3 
and 3/114d. (including Purchase Tax). 
Obtainable everywhere. 








MILK or MAGNESIA 


BRAND 


TABLETS 


SLIP A BOX IN 
| YOUR POCKET OR BAG 


* Milk of Magnesia’ is the trade mark 
of Phillips’ preparation of Magnesia. 














Here is just 
the delicacy 


for invalids and convalescents 


‘OSBORN’S” Patum Peperium (The 
Gentleman's Relish) is the ideal savoury 
for invalids, convalescents and_ the 
fastidious. On toast it is the table 
delicacy par excellence. 


Osborn’s 


PATUM PEPERIUM 
beg THE GENTLEMANS RELISH 


The Greatest of ali table delicacies 


Also ask for *OSBORN’S” Anchovy Paste, 

‘OSBORN’S” Savoury Sauce and ‘‘*OSBORN’S” 

Anchovy Specialities. Be sure you get ‘‘OSBORN’S.” 

Still supplied at pre-war prices. Obtainable from all 

the best Grocers, Stores, etc. Send postcard to-day for 

FREE RECIPE BOOK to Dept. I.L.N. 

Cc. OSBORN & Co., Ltd., , LONDON, N.16 
(Fstablished 182 

Suppliers to Army, Navy and ra Nes Institutes and 
Canteens. 

















Corsetry” 
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SINCE 1826 


~ HUNTLEY 


HAVE SET THE HOWEVER BADLY YOU MAY BEGIN 
YOUR DAILY ROUND, THINGS WILL 


STANDARD FOR ge till crapadnnessind 
Quality in PLAYER'S 
biscuits 
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FOR OFFICERS OF THE ROYAL NAVY AND o4 
MERCHANT SERVICE 


THE f—— 


ONLY 100% EFFICIENT 
LIFE-SAVING COAT 


A Regular British-Warm style Service 
Greatcoat which is the Best Life-Saving 
Garment or Appliance in the World. 


oe 





NYTEE Cases and Dress Cases perform 
Guaranteed to float wearer upright in water / ‘ every function a discriminating lady 
for at feast 72 hours. traveller expects from her more personal 
Ske yt? a : hand luggage. They combine strength 
ALSO IN KHAKI g > CRS 7, with lightness, and are generously 
i e225 yielding to the “‘ last-minute addition.”’ cevvee. Cases snd 
FOR OFFICERS USING MOTOR- (_~ Ld Their skilful interior design has thought Oress Cases 
t has of everything; their outward appearance AIRLIGHT Luggege 
is charming and _ distinguished—very 
CYCLES AND OPEN CARS typical of the whole range of ANTLER PAKSWELL Wardrobe 
2 Travel Goods, famous wherever seasoned ae sans 
travellers congregate. Hide and Rawhide 
Cases 





Specification for both 
coats: Waterproof; Gale- "A (+4 Fibre Suitcases 
proof; Flameproof; 4 times : he 


warmer than any woollen ¥% ’ Grd V7 er 
cloth coat and a quarter the a 
weight; 6times the buoyancy ; | 


of cork; No gadgets. : Vj TRAVEL GOODS 


Navy, Khaki. Small, 














Med., Large sizes. 


HOODS 17/6 extra. % Manufactured by 
NICOLLS of REGENT ST Purchase TOST FREE GNS. & CO. LTD. BIRMINGHAM 


H. J. NICOLL & CO. LTD., 120 REGENT ST., LONDON, W.1 Telephone: REGent 1951 DS B ae aS me : G E 
amngeey 
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